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Lee Thompson (with upraised hand) takes the oath of office after being 
appointed Commissioner of Agriculture to fill the unexpired term of Nathan 
Mayo who passed away April 14. Looking on are Comptroller Ray Green, Sec- 
retary of State R. A. Gray, Supreme Court Justice Elwyn Thomas, Governor 
LeRoy Collins and Supterindent of Public Instruction Thomas Bailey. 
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SUL-PO-MAG in your mixed fertilizer protects 


tree health and yields with magnesium 


Chances are your citrus soil is magnesium-poor. 
Most grove soil is. Sometimes the shortage is ob- 
vious: leaves show yellow . . . new wood lacks 
strength to fight off cold snaps . . . crops fall way 
below par. But often magnesium shortage signs 
are more subtle — year after year you just don’t 
get the fine, healthy, high yields your trees are 
capable of producing. 

Best way to be sure of high-income citrus crops 
is to build up available magnesium . . . by apply- 
ing mixed fertilizer containing Sul- 
Po-Mag. 

Sul-Po-Mag is granular and water- 
soluble. It dissolves slowly, stays 
available month after month. And 
Sul-Po-Mag (unlike some sources) 
does not leach out quickly. Sul- 
Po-Mag acts fast too. Doesn’t have 
to wait for acids from roots and 
soils to make it available. 

Protect tree health and promote 


Products 
for Growth 


C2 


*Trodemark 


high citrus yields. Start now with mixed fertilizer 
containing Sul-Po-Mag, the granular, quickly avail- 
able magnesium source. Ask for it by name: Sul- 
Po-Mag in your mixed fertilizer. 


Quality fertilizer 
containing oa 
combination of 
readily available 
magnesium and 
sulphate of potash 
obtained from 

ul*Po+Mag 


» "i ] 
PREMIUM Ra 
Look for this identifying Seal of Approval when you 
buy. It's your assurance of extra-value fertilizer. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORP. 

Dept. Cl-79, Skokie, Illinois 

Please send me a free copy of your ‘Magnesium’ Booklet 
which discusses magnesium and Sul-Po-Mag for specific crops. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 
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The summer spray season for citrus 
will follow a spring that was marked 
by low or moderate abundance of 
purple scale, red scale, and spider 
mites. Aphids were exceptionally 
plentiful in April and caused notable 
damage to young groves and to ma- 
ture tangerine and Temple groves. 
Melanose infection of new leaves also 
was high. Rust mite infestations 
were higher than usual until April. 

The month of May will bring rapid 
increases of whiteflies, citrus red 
(purple) mite, and rust mite, which 
will result in high populations in 
June and July. 

Purple scale will increase mod- 
erately until July and will occur in 
most groves as light infestations. Par- 
asite activity has greatly reduced 
purple scale populations in all areas 
during the past year and this effec- 
tive natural control is expected to 
continue. Occasional groves may de- 
velop troublesome infestations. Red 
scale infestations will become increas- 
ingly heavier and more numerous as 
the season advances. The _ Indian 
River and Ridge districts are expected 
to be the first to develop high popu- 
lations. 

Chaff scale will be more prevalent 
than usual during early summer. Tan- 
gerines, Temples and early oranges 
for the fresh fruit market should be 
checked for chaff scale in time to ap- 
piy control measures before damage 
occurs. Infestations of this scale, as 
well as purple scale, can cause green 
spots that downgrade the mature 
fruit. 

Black scale and mealybug are not 
expected to become serious problems 
this summer. 

Spray Program 
The second basic spray of the year 


*Written April 21, 1960. Reports of 
surveys by Harold Holtsberg, Fort 
Pierce; J. W. Davis, Tavares; K. G. 
Townsend, Tampa; T. B. Hallam, 
Avon Park; and L. B. Anderson, Jr., 
Lake Alfred. 


W. A. Simanton 


is the summer application for scale, 
whitefly and rust mite control. This 
should be a thorough application, be- 
cause most of the scale and all of the 
whitefly larvae are on the _ under- 
surface of the leaves and because 
the ‘best rust mite miticides have no 
fumigative effects. Time the summer 
spray to control the most important 
pest in each grove. 

Scale Control: Even though scale 
insects are at a fairly low level this 


W.L. Thompson 


tember), the more likely it is to affect 
solids. A late summer oil may also re- 
tard degreening. If oil is applied on 
tangerines, it should not exceed i 
percent actual oil and should be ap- 
plied before July 15. Either  para- 
thion or malathion is preferred on 
tangerines because a higher grade of 
fruit usually is produced with these 
materials than with oil. Oil should 
not be applied during dry weather or 


to weak trees because it may produce 


SCALE AND MITE ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS * 


Purple 
District Scale 
West Coast 1.19 
Indian River -92 
Upper East Coast 01 
Gaines ville .00 
Orlando -70 
Brooksville .88 
Ridge 34 
Bartow -18 
State Average 1.04 
Last Year 1.78 


Red Purple Rust Mite 
Scale Mite on leaves 


-68 57 
1.37 87 
-64 13 
-.33 83 
-29 1.36 
13 1.13 
1.38 -96 
1.18 1.90 


-77 1.09 
1.38 1.14 


*Second week in April. Activity is cgmputed from populations, number of groves with 
increasing or decreasing infestations and percentage of seales in the setiled crawler stage. 
Activity is considered high if above 2.0 for purple scale, 1.0 for red scale and 1.5 for mites. 


year, the summer scalicide should be 
applied to keep the infestation at a 
minimum. Red scale is’ generally 
more noticeable than purple scale 
and where this is true, the scalicide 
should be applied in July or early 
August. Where red scale is not a prob- 
lem, the scalicide may be applied sat- 
isfactorily from mid-June’ through 
July. On tangerines, early varieties 
of oranges, and grapefruit, apply the 
scalicide before the fruit is infested, 
so it will be free of green spots when 
it is picked. If scale is of minor im- 
portance, the summer spray should 
be timed for optimum rust mite con- 
trol. 


Oil emulsion at 1.3 percent actual 
oil is effective and will also control 
purple mite, reduce greasy spot and 
remove some of the sooty mold. Oil, 
like most other insecticides, has cer- 
tain disadvantages. It depresses the 
soluble solids in the juice and the 
later it is applied (August and Sep- 


a leaf drop and dead wood. 

An early summer oil spray may 
cause oil blotch on oranges this year. 
Because of the later bloom, some 
oranges may not be over 1% inches 
in diameter ‘by the first of June and 
will be susceptible to oil blotch. This 
injury may be caused any time an oil 
spray is applied when the fruit is 
between % inch and 1% inches in 
diameter. 


Parathion at 0.25 pound active in- 
gredient per 100 gallon is an effective 
scalicide. It does not affect soluble 
solids or color and can be applied 
anytime during the summer. It is 
especially recommended where color 
is important on tangerines and early 
varieties of oranges and grapefruit. 
Parathion does not contrcel purple 
mite or greasy spot. A mixture of 
0.15 pound of actual parathion per 
100 gallon plus 0.5 to 0.7 percent oil 
is a very effective scalicide, will not 

(Continued on pagee 13) 





For your summer sprays 


DITHANE’ Z-78 (zineb) 


Make sure of long-lasting control of rust mites in your citrus 
j : - : . « Chemicals for Agriculture 

groves by using DITHANE Z-78, the time-tested zineb. You rd 

also can protect the newly expanded flush of growth from ioe SS PE & HAAS 

greasy spot with DITHANE Z-78 . . . and you can save time COMPANY 

and money by eliminating sulfur applications when you 

include DITHANE Z-78 in your summer scalicide spray. The 

result is more fine-finish, bright-colored fruit that brings 

highest prices on the market. See your dealer for dosage and 

timing information. 


For fruit that’s sunshine bright... 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


DITHANE Z-78...now 75% zineb 
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IV. The Use of Aqueous Extracts Pulp 
In The Production of Frozen Orange 


Concentrate:... 


As a means of summarizing infor- 
mation presented in the previous 
papers in this series, some comments 
and conclusions will be made on the 
use of water extracts of orange pulp 
in the production of frozen orange 
concentrate. This discussion may af- 
ford persons, who are concerned about 
the pulp washing process, some basis 
on which to decide whether this con- 
troversial process should be either 
used or discarded in the future. 

Data obtained during this investiga- 
tion showed that the characteristics 
in water extracts of orange pulp var- 
ied greatly and depended upon the 
pulp washing and other procedures 
used in the different plants and on 
the variety of fruit used. When 
samples of water extracts and orange 
juices, obtained from each plant at 
the same time, were compared on a 
12° Brix or other equivalent basis 
larger quantities of water-soluble pec- 


tin and flavonoids were always found. 
Water-insoluble solids, pectinesterase 
activity, and oxalate-soluble pectin 


occurred in greater amounts in a 
majority of the extracts than in the 





1 Based on cooperative research by 
Florida Citrus Experiment Station 
and Florida Citrus Commission. 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Journal Series, No. 1001. 


Presented at 1959 Annual Meeting of 


the Florida State Horticultural Society. 





juices. 

It must be acknowledged that some 
of the substances extracted from or- 
ange pulp are factors involved in 
some of the problems which 
during the production, storage, 
distribution of frozen orange concen- 
trate. Pectinesterase activity, water- 
soluble pectin, and oxalate-soluble 
pectin are causative factors in the 
stability problems of gelation and 
clarification. problems en- 
countered during the concentration of 
orange juice in evaporators result 
chiefly from excessive amounts of 
water-soluble pectin and water-insol- 
uble solids in the juice. Deposition of 
hesperidin on the interior walls of 
evaporators occurs more readily with 
juices containing large amounts of 
flavonoids. The quantity of water-in- 
soluble solids in orange concentrate, 
which is related to the pulp content, 
affects the color of the concentrate 


arise 
and 


Viscosity 


and it is believed that it may also 
influence the flavor stability of this 
product. 

It must also be pointed out that 


the effects of large quantities of any 
undesirable substance in a water ex- 
tract will be minimized by its dilu- 
tion when a relatively small volume 
of extract is mixed with a large vol- 
evaporator feed juice. That 
is true is indicated by the infor- 
Table 1, which 


amounts of 


ume of 
this 
mation presented in 


shows the increases in 


‘by mixing water 


Wes Ween 
aiid CITRUS 
STATION, 


EXPERIMENT 
LAKE ALFRED 


some substances in reconstituted mid- 
season and late season orange juices 
when an increase in yield of solids of 
approximately 5 per cent is obtained 
extracts with these 
juices before concentration. Maximum 
values for each characteristic, except 
acid and ascorbic acid, found in all 
samples of midseason or late season 
extracts were used in Table 1, so 
that the greatest differences would 
be indicated. Minimum values for 
and ascorbic acid were used 

they would cause a higher Brix /acid 
ratio and a lower ascorbic acid con- 
tent. However, only very slight in- 
creases resulted in the values in the 
reeconstituted acid and 
Brix /acid ratio, whereas no measur- 
able difference was found in the 
amount of ascorbic acid. Addition of 
the midseason water extract to the 
evaporator feed juice increased the 
water-insoluble solids, flavonoids, 
water-soluble pectin, and oxalate-sol- 
uble pectin approximately 8, 9, 27, 
and 4 per cent, respectively. Also, 
when the late season extract and 
juice were mixed, these same charac- 
teristics increased approximately 9, 
15, 42, and 21 per cent. Pectinesterase 


acid 
since 


juices for 


activity in a concentrate is deter- 
mined chiefly by the temperature 
and /or time used for stabilization 
purposes rather than by the enzymic 


activity in the water extract of orange 


pulp. There were no apparent differ- 


Six T 


ences in pectinesterase activity found 
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of the use of water extracts of orange 


by Atkins et al (1) between the mid- such characteristics as bitterness and pulp. 
season and late season concentrates astringency will also be diluted in a A comparison of the flavor of com. 
from the 1956-57, 1957-58, or 1958-59 similar manner, so that any increase mercial samples of frozen orange con- 


seasons. Average values for all of the in their intensity in the orange con-  centrate collected from Florida plants 


concentrates from these 3 seasons centrate will be practically undetect- during the past 3 citrus seasons has 
were 5.2, 2.8, and 2.4 units, respec- able. been previously reported (5) and is 


tively. Calculated values for the water- As yet technical data have neither ghown in Table 3. The flavor of the 

















insoluble solids, flavonoids, and water- been published nor made generally samples of concentrate produced 

Table 1. Changes in characteristics of reconstituted orange juices resulting from use when midseason oranges were avail- 

of water extract of orange pulp in the production of orange concentrate. able, as evaluated by a small taste 

a Subincemaaall a ee - - “lathe. anid panel, was slightly better in the 

Secaanaaeien ae iecnnaencans ee 1958-59 season than in the 1957-58 

Charectoristics jathaes Reconsti- Reconsti- season when many freezes occurred 

Orange “tractel framemns Orange tractol fromeon, ‘2% Florida. However, the flavor in 

juice; orange centrates juice; orange centrates the midseason 1956-57 samples was 

ites - _pulp2,s __Pnlp2,s considerably better than in the con- 

95 gal. 5 gal 100 gal. 95 gal. 5 gal. 100 gal. centrates packed during the 1958-59 

Brix value 12.2 12.0 12.20 11.6 12.0 11.6 season. Several conditions, other than 

Acid as citric ‘ 0.95 0.73 0.95 0.82 0.63 0.81 pulp washing, existed during the 

Prix /acid ratio 12.7 16.4 12.8 14.1 19.0 14.3 1958-59 season which may have caused 

Ascorbie acid — mg /00 ml 56 18 56 4) 35 40 this difference in flavor. Such condi- 

Water-insoluble solids tions included (a) effect of freeze 

mg /100 ¢ 147.1 377.3 158.6 197 546.0 214.7 damage to trees on the flavor of fruit 

Pectinesterase activity 3.3 11.0 $7 3.9 aed 3.4 produced the following season, (b) 

Flavonoids as hesperidins aan — ‘ie nik —— _ use of bulk concentrate made from 

mg /100 ml 5.6 sod , freeze-damaged fruit but not used 

Pectic fractions soluble in during 1957-58 season, and (c) use of 
Water — mg/100¢ 36.7 234.0 16.6 24.3 231.0 34.6 F se 

high stabilization temperatures. The 

— 38.2 75.9 40.1 $1.5 129.7 36.4 latter is indicated by average values 

Sodium hydroxide reported (1) for pectinesterase activ- 

mg /100g 23.9 13.7 24.9 18.3 97.0 22.2 ity in all of the samples from the 

1 lice sili for 9 midseason and & late season orange juices from same plants 3 seasons of 5.2, 2.8, and 2.4 units be- 


of orange pulp. 


producing water extracts - ginning with 1956-57. Results in Table 
2 Maximum values for all characteristics, except 2. in, samples, of midseasen aug “** 8 also show that the late season con- 
are ema centrates from the 1958-59 season 
( Pectinesterase activity mensured as (PE.ude soluble sol rocesing. =O Were very much better in flavor than 
; ee eee a at ae ea ee those produced when freeze-damaged 
fruit was extensively used and also 
soluble pectin in the midseason and available to the concentrate industry slightly better than the products 
late season reconstituted juices, as which would indicate that the addi- jacked during the 1956-57 season. 
listed in Tabie 1, are also given in tional use of water extracts of orange The water extraction of orange pulp 
Table 2, together with average 7” —_ to--tennggiigiielindplcsingbine should be considered as an additional 
ues (1) for commercial samples of initial flavor of frozen orange — process which can be used, if desired, 
frozen orange concentrate obtained centrate or its flavor after periods in the production of frozen orange 
during the 1956-57, 1957-58, and 1958-59 ofr storage. It is believed that there concentrate. Therefore, it should be 
citrus seasons. Oxalate- and sodium are other factors, such as quality of evaluated in the same manner as 
hydroxide-soluble pectins were not 


the fruit used, adjustment of the other processes, such as extraction of 
determined for these samples. It . ' 
level of orange oil, and proportion of 


should be recalled that the pulp wash- 


juice, finishing of juice, and stabiliza- 
































ing process was not being used, or if early season fruit used, which are tion of juice by heat treatment. Any 
g ss was y 
so to no significant extent, in Florida more influential on the flavor of of these processing procedures may 
: Peen eane Maw ; . i ° : 

during the 1956-57 season. Flavonoids frozen orange concentrate than that be abused and, if so, will have a detri- 
were the only substances which were ‘iets 

3 . oe able 2. Comparison of some characteristics in commercial samples of fr r 
markedly greater in the midseason concentrate with those in concentrates produced from orange juice and Lo oe 
reconstituted juice than the average orange pulp. 
values found in the commercial con- ; ae aaa values oceans 
; rates W idseason oranges — econstitute juices from concentrates 
centrates when midseason moe anil seetnete - ice : 
were being processed in the 1956-57 Cueseieie wanes samba ee 
season. Likewise, water-insoluble ebenma sean nee 
solids were the only’ substances “ ti 
£ a Jater-insoluble solids mg/100¢ 159 179 167 161 
; in greater amounts in the late : ott ¢ 1 
found in gre ater am , : Flavonoids as hesperidins — mg/100 ml 93 83 85 99 
season reconstituted juice. Thus, as Geienashetiventie mnsheon oe a 7 
previously indicated, it becomes evl- = Ls ra 

‘ j ; . Late season samples 
dent that substances in water ex- - 
tracts, which are related to problems Water-insoluble solids — mg/100 ¢ 215 184 162 165 
in the concentrate industry, are di- Flavonoids as hesperidins — mg/100 ml 70 76 88 7 
: Water-soluble pectin mg/100¢ 35 39 39 43 
luted to a very great extent when the _ 
extracts are mixed with evaporator 1 Calculated values from Table 1. 
: 2 See literature cited (1). 

feed juice. Substances in water ex- 3 Determined by an adaptation of the Davis method (2, 38). 
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mental effect on the quality of thetional equipment and its installation, 


orange concentrate. 

Results reported in the 3 previous 
papers in this series showed that both 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory aque- 
ous extracts of orange pulp were ob- 
tained depending on the extraction 
and other procedures used in the com- 
mercial plants. The more acceptable 
extracts were those collected from 
plants where (a) the extraction pro- 
cess was carried out rapidly and 
under good sanitary conditions, (b) 
centrifuges were used to greatly re- 


Table 3. 


together with operational and main- 
tenance expenses, must be considered. 
Evaporation of the water from the 
extracts results in additional expense 
and may also cause a decrease in the 
rate of production of concentrate, es- 
pecially in plants where evaporation 
capacity is limited. With such addi- 
tional expenses, the incentive to use 
the pulp washing process will be 
greater when the cost of fruit is high 
than when oranges may be purchased 


at a low price. Thus it is believed 


Frequenecy distribution of flavor grades for samples of commercial frozen 


concentrated orange juices collected from Florida processing plants: 


1956-57 


1957-58 1958-59 





Number of % of 
samples samples 


Flavor 
grade2 


Number of Jo of 
samples 


Number of Jo of 


samples samples s~mples 


Midseason packs; 


Good 
Fair 
Poor 


Totals 


Good 5 61 ; 
Fair 37 38 
Poor 1 


Totals 98 100 


1 
RR 
10 10 


99 100 


Late season packs; 


22 
68 
4 


94 : 79 100 


Samples collected semi-monthly from December through June, inclusively, during each 
processing season. Samples of midseason packs collected from December 1 to March 15, 
inclusively, for the 1956-57 season; from December 1 to February 15, inclusively, for 


the 1957-58 season; and from December 


to March 15, inclusively, for the 1958-59 


season. Late season packs were processed following these midseason periods and samples 


were collected until sometime in June. 


Based on the evaluation of the flavor of 212 samples for the 1956-57 season, 193 samples 
for the 1957-58 season and 197 samples for the 1958-59 season. Each of the reconsti- 
tuted juices from the concentrates was tasted at 3 different times by a small taste 


panel. The data for the 1956-57 season 
for the 1957-58 season on 3377 grades; 


duce water-insoluble solids, pectin- 


esterase activity, and oxalate-soluble 
pectin in the extract before mixing it 
with evaporator feed juice, and (c) 
recycling of the extract was not a 
part of the extraction process. Thus 
equipment and procedures are avail- 
able with which fruit solids can be 
satisfactorily recovered from orange 
pulp. Characteristics of water ex- 
tracts obtained by these processes 
were such that no reason is evident 
from data available at this time for 
not using them in the production of 
frozen orange concentrate. 


Economic factors are also involved 
in considering the pulp washing pro- 
cess, which is still a controversial sub- 
ject in the citrus industry. An in- 
crease in yield of orange solids is ob- 
tainable. Olsen et al (4) obtained a 
6.5 per cent increase in yield in a 
pilot plant study comparing double 
finishing of juice with single finish- 
ing followed by 3 successive water ex- 
tractions of the orange pulp. In- 
creases in yield from 3 to 5 per cent 
have been indicated in commercial 
pulp washing operations. Since pulp 
washing is an additional process in 
concentrate production, cost of addi- 


are based upon 4452 individual flavor grades; 
and for the 1958-59 season on 3402 grades. 


that these economic factors, rather 
than the characteristics of satisfac- 
tory water extracts of orange pulp, 
will perhaps determine whether the 
pulp washing process will be used 
or discarded in the future. 
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Citrus Vinegars By 
Commercial Process 
May Offer Promise 


Lake Alfred, Fla. — Excellent vine- 
gars from orange, grapefruit and 
tangerine juices have been produced 
at the Citrus Experiment Station here 
by commercial processes. If they ever 
get on a comparable cost basis, they 
may compete with the apple cider 
product and give an additional out- 
let for Florida citrus. 

Dr. R. R. McNary, now retired, and 
M. H. Dougherty of the State Citrus 
Commission also made a vinegar with 
an entirely different and delightful 
aroma and flavor from press liquor 
from citrus feed mill operations. This 
material is ordinarily made into citrus 
molasses. 


Using submerged fermentation type 
of equipment patterned after current 
commercial practice, the investiga- 
tors produced over 100 gallons of each 
of the four kinds of vinegar. People 
throughout the country who have 
sampled it have made very favorable 
reports on it. 

The press liquor from feed mill op- 
erations had to be given’ special 
treatment to eliminate peel oil before 
it could be used. 

Principal drawback to immediate 
commercial preduction of citrus vin- 
McNary and 
Dougherty, is production cost higher 
than that for apple cider vinegar. 
They think it entirely possible that 
citrus vinegar may become a com- 
petitor in the wine vinegar market. 

McNary and Dougherty have writ- 
ten a bulletin on citrus vinegar mak- 
ing, which probably will be printed 
in the first half of 1960 by the Uni- 
versity of Florida Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station at Gainesville. 
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easy «simple - accurate 


FOR FLORIDA 
CITRUS PESTS 


ZINOIL-5 


Zineb and Oil 


EMULSION CONCENTRATE 


A PROVEN QUALITY PRODUCT used 


by citrus growers throughout the 
FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


State, FASCO Zinoil-5 is pre-mixed 
and ready to use. Spray in early 
June through early August against 
scale insects, Mealy Bugs, White- 
fly, Spider Mites, Rust Mites, 


DIVISION OF WILSON & TOOMER FERTILIZER CO. 


Greasy Spot, and as an aid in Sooty JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Mold removal and prevention. 
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26 Years Of Citrus Costs And 
Returns In Florida---193]-57 


(Concluded From Last Issue) 
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and 
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costs exceeded 50 cents 
box seven times in the 26 
sons, 1931-32, 1933-34, 1944-45, 1946- 
47, 1954-55, 1955-56 and 1956-57. The 
average for all seasons was 46 cents. 
1939-44 Op- 
were the 
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During the period, when 


erating 
per-acre basis, the per-box costs fluc- 


costs increasing on 


tuated from 30 to 33 cents. 
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nr 


increase of 25 per- 


Op- 


erating costs per acre further in- 
creased the per-box costs. Eight of 
the 26 seasons had operating costs 
of less than 40 cents per box, and 


seven of these seasons were in the 


1937-44 period. 
Operating costs per ‘box averaged 
72 cents during the 1956-57 season, 


the second highest of the 26 seasons. 
The range was from 14 cents to $3.81. 
Forty-four percent of the groves had 
An- 


from 50 


such costs of less than 50 cents. 


other 30 percent had costs 


to 79 cents and 26 percent had costs 





of 80 cents or more per box. 

Operating costs per acre by indi- 
vidual groves ranged from 5.51 to 
$423.31 in the 1956-57 season and 


averaged $204.39. On 44 percent of 


the groves $200 or more per acre 
was spent for operating costs that 
season. 

More money was spent for labor, 
power and equipment than any other 
cost titem. The average was $52.18 
per acre per season and ranged from 
$17.33 to $116.14. This cost exceeded 
the cost of fertilizer materials in 18 
of the 26 seasons. The spread _be- 
tween the costs of the two items in- 


By ZACH 


Agricultural 


SAVAGE 


Economist 


Florida Agric. Experiment Station 
creased during recent seasons with 
the cost of labor, power and equip- 
ment increasing faster than fertil- 
izer materials. There were 10 sea- 
sons, 1933-42, when the cperating 
costs did not amount to as much as 
the cost of the one item of labor 
power and equipment for any one of 
the past 11 seasons, 1946-57. Money 
spent for this item was $116.14 pe: 
acre in 1956-57, the highest of the 


26 seasons. 


The increases in the number of 
boxes harvested as this period pro- 
gressed lessened very materially the 


increases in the cost on a_per-box 
basis. Labor, power and equipment 
costs per box were 27 cents in 1946- 
47, an increase of four cents over the 
previous season. Such costs were 
three cents less in 1947-48 than in 


1946-47, and decreased to 19 cents in 
1948-49 which was five cents less than 
1947-48. The the 26 
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average for sea- 


sons cents. 
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There was a reduction of 32 
in such costs in 1948-49 as compared 
to 1947-48, and a further reduction 
of 5.6 percent in 1949-50 under 1948-49. 
A major contributing 
fruit prices. Fertilizer 
increased to $66.43 in 
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at $55.80 
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percent of 
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these groves less per 


acre cost for per- 
more. 
the 


ranged 


cent had such cost of $80 or 


On 50 percent of these groves, 


money spent for _ fertilizer 
$50 to $79. 


Fertilizer costs per box varied from 


from 


22 cents in 1931-32 to 11 cents in 1939- 
10 and 1940-41. There were 17 sea- 
sons with such costs less than 18 
cents. Fertilizer cost was 18 cents in 
1947-48, which was a decrease of two 
cents from the previous season; and 


1948-49 showed a fertilizer cost of 12 


cents, a decrease of six cents under 


the previous year. Such cost for 1956- 


57 ranged from five cents to 88 cents 


per box and averaged 20 cents. Fifty- 


three percent of the groves had a fer- 


tilizer cost of less than 20 cents per 


box and 66 percent less than 25 cents. 
element 


Nitrogen is an important 


in fertilizers added in citrus produc- 
tion. The range was from 0.16 to 2.84 
pounds of nitrogen applied per box. 


and the average was 0.63 pound. 
There were 27 percent of the 
groves that had less than 0.50 pound 
epplied per box, and 72 percent had 
less than 0.80 pound. There were 52 
percent of the groves that received 


0.60 pound or more. The usual recom- 
mendation as to the amount of nitro- 
gen 0.40 per box 
of oranges anticipated and 0.30 pound 
per box of Florida 


Agricultural Experiment Stations Bul- 


to apply is pound 


grapefruit. See 


letin 536. 
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(Continued on page 11) 
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THE CITRUS i CVUSTRY 


FOR 
FLORIDA GROWERS 


ORTHO Florida Citrus Spray Program: how 
and when to treat your crops for better yields 





ay is the time to... 





Apply VOLCK Soluble Oil Spray with ORTHO Zineb 65 
Wettable for most effective control of scale and rust mites in your groves. 


VOLCK Soluble Oil Spray is highly refined and distilled to remove most impurities 
and give superior scale and mite killing power with maximum safety to trees. Specially for- 


mulated for use on Florida citrus, it has been used successfully by growers for years. 


ORTHO Zineb 65 Wettable is very effective against rust mites, and should be used 
in conjunction with VOLCK Soluble Oil Spray. This miticide is compatible with most insecti- 
cides and can be safely used on oranges, grapefruit and tangerines. 


Choose the ORTHO Citrus Spray Program. With the ORTHO Spray Program 
you buy ORTHO products formulated in Orlando specially to fit your needs, plus the 
benefits of ORTHO Field Service. Your crops get scientific supervision right through harvest, 
by fieldmen trained to spot the trouble and prescribe the remedy. This expert Field Service, 
combined with the research and technical experience that go into every ORTHO product, is 
the reason why ORTHO has been the choice of Florida growers for over 35 years. 


Helping the World Grow Better 


For the ORTHO Citrus Spray Program best suited to 
your special needs, call your nearest ORTHO Fieldman! 


California Spray-Chemical Corp. A subsidiary of California Chemical Co., P.O. Box 7067, Orlando, Florida 


OM ALL CHEMICALS, MEAD DIRECTIONS AND CAUTIONS BEFORE USE. - 





TRITHION 19 REG. 7, M. OF STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 7.m.°S REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.1 ORTHO, ORTHOCIDE 
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1960 


Meet your 


ORTHO 


team... 


CLIFF SUTTON 


Manager of North 
Florida Branch of Cal- 
spray located in Orlan- 
do. Received his B.S. 
degree in agriculture 
from University of 
Florida. Call Cliff at 
Winter Garden Branch 
Office, OL 6-2626. 


CHARLES ASHLEY 
Received his B.S. in 
entomology from Au- 
burn. Worked three 
years citrus spraying 
and two years as a 
laboratory assistant 
before joining Cal- 
, spray. Resides in Lees- 

burg, phone ST 7-2063. 


WEBSTER CARSON 

Joined Calspray in 
1956 after receiving 
his B.S. degree in ag- 
riculture from Univer- 
sity of Florida. Resides 
in Plant City —contact 
him by calling 3-8351. 


JEAN MABRY 


Served as an entomolo- 
gist for two years with 
the U.S. Army before 
joining Calspray in 
1955. Received his de- 
gree in agriculture 
from U. of Florida. 
Jean resides in Lake- 
land. Call MU 6-4515. 


J.S. MURPHY 

Received his degree in 
agriculture from Uni- 
versity of Florida. Be- 
fore joining Calspray 
in 1955, worked at Cit- 
rus Experiment Sta- 
tion. Resides in Lake Al- 
fred, phone FR 2-1422. 


JOHN NOWELL 


Received his B.S. de- 
gree in agriculture 
from University of 
Florida. Joined Cal- 
Spray in 1955. John 
lives in Orlando. Reach 
him at GArden 4-6754. 


RANDALL WILLIAMS 


Randy sold livestock 
and poultry feeds be- 
fore joining Calspray 
in 1957. Received his 
degree in agriculture 
from University of 
Florida Resides in 
Deland. Reach him 
by calling RE 4-0599. 
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HE CITRUS INOUSTRY Eleven 


26 Years Of Citrus Costs 
And Returns In Florida— 
1931 - 1957 


(Continued from page 9) 


nitrogen within the range of 0.30 to 
0.49. An additional 4 percent receives 
less than 0.30, making 27 percent 
that received less than 0.50 pound of 
nitrogen per box harvested. The re- 
mainder, 73 percent of the groves, 
received 0.50 pound of nitrogen, or 
more, per box. Twenty-eight percent 
of these groves reecived 0.80 pound 
or more per box of fruit. Nitrogen 
added per box of fruit harvested for 
the 11 seasons of 1941-52 averaged 


0.53 pound. 

Spray and dust material costs av- 
eraged $9.70 per acre for the 26 sea- 
sons and constituted 8 percent of 
the operating costs. There were 13 
seasons, 50 percent, with spray and 
dust material costs of less than $8.00. 
The range of the seasonal averages 
was from $2.29 in 1935-36 to $23.36 
in 1954-55 and was $17.75 in 1956-57. 
The range in such costs per box was 
from two to seven cents, and the av- 
erage was four cents. Sixteen sea- 
sons, or 62 percent, had such costs 
of three cents per box or less. 

Spray and dust materials’ cost 
$17.75 per acre, or six cents per box, 
in 1956-57. This cost per acre varied 
from nothing to $62.37. There were 
4 groves, or 3 percent, that received 
no spray or dust. Fifty-two percent of 
the groves had such costs of less 
than $20 per acre, and 34 percent had 
such costs ranging from $5.00 to 
$14.99. Forty percent had such costs 
of $25.00 or more and on 13 percent 
it was $40.00 or more. 

State and county taxes averaged 
$7.33 per acre for the 26-year period, 
or three cents per box. The range in 
such costs per season was from $4.07 
per acre in 1942-43 to $12.74 in 1955- 
56. The seasonal average was less 
than $6.00 in 14 seasons, or 54 per- 
cent of the seasons. The second high- 
est season was 1956-57 at $11.90 per 
acre. 

The range in state and county taxes 
per acre for 1956-57 was from $0.00 
to $40.53. Seventeen percent of these 
groves had taxes less than $10.00 per 
acre, 38 percent between $10.00 and 
$14.99, or 55 percent less than $15.00 
per acre. 

Miscellaneous cost averaged 5 per- 
cent of operating costs for the 26- 
year period, or $5.29 per acre. This 
amounted to two cents per box. Var- 
jations in seasonal averages were 
from $0.53 per acre in 1934-35 to 
$21.88 in 1955-56. Miscellaneous costs 
include such items as overhead, trees 


for replacement, city taxes, drainage 
district assessments, and fuel for 
grove heating. 

Returns from fruit averaged $253.39 
per acre for the entire period or 
$1.03 per box. Seasonal averages per 
acre varied from $50.10 in 1932-33 to 
$544.94 in 1945-46. The per-box aver- 
ages varied from 38 cents in 1932-33 
to $2.02 in 1944-45. Returns from 
fruit amounted to $136.41 per acre 
in 1947-48, the lowest since 1940-41. 

However, there were eight of the 
26 seasons with lower returns per 
acre. The price received for fruit in 
1947-48 was 43 cents per box, the 
third lowest of these seasons. There 
were 14 seasons in which the per- 
acre returns were less than the av- 
erage for the period and in these 
were 16 seasons when the per-box 
returns were less than the average. 

Fruit returns were $391.03 per 
acre in 1948-49, an increase of 187 
percent over the previous. season. 
Another increase of 26 percent in 
1949-50 brought fruit returns’ to 
$493.02 per acre, which was the third 
highest of the 26 seasons. 

Likewise the returns per’ box 
showed an increase and was 43 cents 
in 1948-49, and $1.96 in 1949-50. The 
latter price is 4.6 times that for 
1947-48. The price dropped to $1.14 
in 1950-51 and 67 cents in 1951-52. 
The price for all fruit was $1.14 in 
1956-57. 

Yield and price determine the per- 
acre returns from fruit. High yields 
and high fruit prices resulted in pyra- 
mided returns per acre during the 12 
seasons of 1942-46, 1948-51, and 1952- 
57, so much so, that the average of 
the 26 seasons was above any of the 
other 14 seasons. Average returns per 
acre for these 12 seasons was 4.1 
times the average for the first ten 
years of these records. 

There were six groves in 1956-57, 
4 percent, that had returns from fruit 
less than $100 per acre, and 25 groves, 
16 percent, with returns from fruit 
less than $200 per acre. Fifty percent 
of the groves had from $200 to $399 
returns from fruit per acre. The 
range was fom $44.31 to $1063.89 per 
acre, and the average was $322.36. 

The average on tree price received 
in 1956-57 was $1.14 per box. The 
range in price was from 13 cents to 
$3.99 per box. Twenty-five percent 
of the groves had an average fruit 
price of less than 80 cents and 43 
percent received less than $1.00 per 
box. 

The price received varied with a 
number of factors including kind and 
variety of fruit, whether processed 
or sold fresh, managerial salesman- 
ship, internal and _ external fruit 
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quality, fruit size, total volume pro 


duced and groce location with ref- 


erence to market outlets 


Returns above operating costs 


dropped from $407.33 rer acre in 
I 


1945-46 to $56.09 the following season 


a drop of 86 percent. Yet thee were 


eight of the 26 seasons of these 


records that averaged lower returns 
above operating costs than in 1946-47 
There were eight seasons, 1942-46 


1948-51 and 1952-53 


above 


with income 


operating costs exceeding the 


average for all] seasons 


There were eight seasons that had 


income above operating costs pel 
box higher than the 57 cent average 
There were two seasons, 1932-33 and 
1947-48, when operating costs ex 
ceeded returns from fruit. The re 
turns above operating costs per acre 
ranged from $21.97 in 1947-48 to 


$425.07 in 1943-44 and 
There 
when 


averaged 


$139.27 were 13 seasons, 50 


percent, returns above operat 


ing costs were less than $100 per acre 
and 13 seasons, 50 percent, when less 


than 40 cents per box. 


There was considerable difference 


between the average reeturns above 


operating costs per acre for the first 


1) seasons, $40.07, and for the re 
The lat 


forme! 


maining 16 seasons, $201.19 


ter figure is five times the 


Average returns above operating 


costs per box for the latter 


was 263 percent of the former 


period 


period 


(71 and 27 cents, respectively). There 
Was One season in each period with 
negative returns above’ operating 


costs 


Returns above operating 
1947-48 of the 26 
when the returns 


$21.97 of 


costs 
were the lowest in 
seasons, 
lacked 
costs. On a 


from fruit 


paying operating 


per-box basis, the loss 


was seven cents. During this season 


there were 141 groves, 65 percent, on 


which the fruit did not 


return oper 
ating costs 
However, the 


following season, 


1948-49, only five groves, 2.5 percent, 
failed to 


1951-52, 59 


return costs. In 
failed 


1956- 


operating 
groves, 30 percent, 


to return operating costs and in 


57, 30 groves or 19 percent. There has 
not been a season of these 26 when 
all groves returned operating costs 


One or more groves were in the red 


in every season. Thirty-six percent 
ot these groves returned less than 
$100 per acre above operating costs 


end 76 less 


1956-57. 


percent than $300 in 


In the 1956-57 season 53 percent of 


these groves returned less than 50 


cents per box above operating costs 


The 


$1.00 


and 86 percent less than $1.00. 


variation was from a loss of 


per box to a net of $1.68 and returns 
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above operating costs averaged 42 


cents per box 
returns 
1946-47, 65 


necessary to 


At the rate of 


erating 


above op- 
costs in acres of 


grove would be return 


$3,600 to the owner for interest on 
the grove investment, interest on bor 
rowed 


money, his own 


and profit, if 


supeervision 
any. 


However, at the 1948-49 rate of re- 


turns above operating costs, only 15 
acres would be required for a return 
of $3,600; in 1949-50, 10 acres; in 


1950-51, 15 acres; in 1951-52, 59 acres; 


in 1952-53, 24 acres: in 1953-54 26 


acres: in 1954-55, 32 acres; and 
1956-57, 31 acres 

There were eight of these 26 sea 
sons when returns above operating 
costs were lower per acre than in 


1946-47 and 20 when they were lower 
1948-49 


groups 


than The averages for these 


two were $18.21 and $75.73 


per acre, respectively. At $18.21 per 


acre returns above operating costs 


198 acres would be necessary to net 


$3,600 while 48 acres would be neces- 


sary at the rate of $75.73 per acre 


and 26 acres at the 26-year average 
si 


of $139.27 


Interest on grove valuation has 


figured at 6 since the 


this 


been percent 


inception of project. Each coop- 


erator was asked for his estimate of 
the valuation of his grove when con- 


sidered as a long-time fruit-growing 


enterprise. The results were that con 


servative figures were given and 


there has been a reluctance on the 


part of the cooperator to change his 


valuation even after a_ substantial 


change in fruit prices and = grove 


sale prices 

Interest on grove valuation by sea 
from acre in 
1940-41 to $67.75 in 


was $41.97 for the 26 


sons varied $28.87 per 


1956-57. The av- 
erage seasons. 
Interest per box varied from 10 cents 
in 1943-44 to 40 cents in 1933-34 and 
averaged 17 cents. 


Interest in 1956-57 averaged 24 


cents per box. One out of 50 groves 
less than $54 
per acre and 22 percent at 


had interest charged at 
less than 
$66 

Total owner 
vision is made up of five items includ- 
plus the 
estimated 
ation. This item of 


cost without super- 


ed as item 


valu- 


operating costs 
of interest on grove 
added 37 
percent to the operating costs on the 


interest 
average. Another stating the 
that on the 
without 


way of 
thing is 
the total 
vision was 37 percent higher than the 


same average 


cost owner super- 


operating costs 
This increase varied from 23 per- 
cent in 1945-46 to 80 percent in 1934- 


35 and did not amount to less than 47 


percent until the 1942-43 season. Dur- 
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seasons Of 1944-50. this 
increase in interest charged amounted 
1950-51 and 


ing the six 


to 30 percent or less. In 


interest on the grove valua 


tion was 36 percent, and 35 percent 


1951-52. In 
terest was highest in 1956-57 at $67.75 


of the operating cost in 


per acre but was only 33 percent of 
the operating cost. 

Net returns in this study mean the 
amount left to the grower of his re 
fruit after paying operat- 
interest on the 


turns from 


ing costs ann grove 
valuation. It is the amount left for 
owner supervision, and profit, if any 
There were six of the 26 seasons when 


returns from fruit failed to pay total 


cost without owner supervision and 
another season, 1951-52, broke even 
There were two of these seasons 


when operating costs were more than 
fruit. Net returns pe 
from -$61.76 in 1947-48 
to $395.18 in 1943-44, and averaged 
The first five years of 
1931-36, 
acre for net returns 
$13.39; 


returns from 


acre ranged 
$97.30. these 
averaged ~-—$1.70 per 
The 1936-41 per 
1941-46, $291.95 


records, 


iod averaged 


1946-51, $138.25; and 1951-56, $53.75 
per acre. There were 14 seasons, 54 
percent, with average net returns of 


less than $50 per acre. There were 


15 seasons, 58 percent, ith net re- 


turns of less than 20 cents per box, 
return of 
The 


was 40 cents per box with only nine 


and four seasons had net 


$1.30 or more per box. average 


of the 26 seasons exceeding this 


amount. 
after 


In 1956-57 the net returns 


figuring interest on grove investment 
was $50.22 per acre. Twenty-nine per 
cent of the groves that season did not 
have sufficient income to pay all costs 
Fifty-four percent of 
had net returns of less than $100 per 
percent with than 
Forty-eight percent of these 
groves had net returns per ‘box of 
less than 25 cents in 1956-57 and 84 
percent with than 75 cents. 


these groves 


acre and 82 less 


$300. 


less 


Burglar “What are you laughing 
at?’ 

Householder “That you come at 
night without a light to look for money 
when I find any in broad day- 
light.”’ 


can't 





17 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 


SEE YOUR DEALER SOON! 
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CITRUS INSECT CONTROL 
FOR SUMMER 1960... 


(Continued from page 3) 


affect color as much as 1.3 percent 
oil, and will aid in greasy spot and 
purple mite control. However, a mix- 
ture of oil and parathion may cause 
a leaf drop it applied during dry 
weather. If parathion is used, follow 


precautions on the label. 
Malathion at 0.75 to 1.25 pound of 


active ingredient per 100 gallon is 
scalicide. Use the 
dilute dosage for light infestations 
and the maximum dosage for heavy 
infestations. An effective mixture for 


light infestations is 0.5 pound of actual 


also an effective 


malathion percent oil. For 
infestations, use 0.75 pound of 
plus 0.7 percent oil. There 
less leaf drop with the oil- 
malathion combination than with par- 
athion with oil. Malathion is 
much less hazardous to use than para- 
thion, but is more expensive. 

Rust Mite Control: The 
control program is of primary import- 
mite 
injury. This is true because rust mite 
more numerous and for 
this reason, more difficult to control 
from late May to early August than 
at other times. With this fact in mind, 
that the most effective 
control program should be used in the 


plus 0.5 
heavy 
malathion 


has been 


mixed 


summer 
ance in the prevention of rust 


is normally 


it is obvious 


Such a program includes the 
keep rust mite popula- 
prior to applica- 
scalicidal spray, 


summer. 
following: 1) 
tions at a low level 
tion of the summer 
2) use the right amount of the most 
miticide, and 3) 


sprays thoroughly. If this pro- 


effective rust mite 
apply 
cram is used, excellent summer con- 
trol of rust mite will be obtained and 
control will not be difficult during 
the fall and winter. On the other hand, 
rust mite control may well be an ex- 
pensive disappointment if any part 
of this program is neglected. 

mite occasionally multiplies 
to high populations before the 
can be applied. Except 
must be 
this will 
Chlorobenzi 


Rust 
rapidly 
summer spray 
where the summer 


mid-July, 


spray 


delayed beyond 


rarely occur if zineb or 


late were properly used in the post- 


bloom spray. It most frequently oc- 
curs where sulfur was used _ post- 
bloom. If a build-up does occur before 


the summer spray can be applied, 
should be controlled to pre- 


leaf-drop and to in- 


rust mite 
vent russet and 
crease the effectiveness of the sum- 
mer spray. Sulfur dust is economical 


and effective for the short interval 
of control that 
Zineb or 


also be 


is usually required at 


this time Chlorobenzilate 


Sprays may used, but it is 


generally preferable to use these ma- 


with a_ scalicide. 


later 


terials 


HE 


The 
cide is zineb. In 


most effective rust mite miti- 


terms of length o 
control, it is also the cheapest. Chloro- 
benzilate, although not so long-lasting 
Both 


may be 


as zineb, is superior to sulfur. 


zineb and Chlorobenzilate 


used with parathion, malathion, oil 
emulsion or mixtures of these ma- 
terials, but sulfur cannot be _ used 
with oil. 

Zineb should be used at 0.5 pound 


per 100 gallons of spray. This dosage 


is also satisfactory for Chlorobenzi- 


late. The higher dosage of 1.0 pound 


will produce a slight, but generally 


increase in the interval 
The 


required 


insignificant 


of control. higher dosage of 


zineb is not unless zineb is 
used for greasy spot as well as rust 


mite, or unless the fall application 
for spider mite and rust mite is to be 
omitted or delayed. 
The 


greatly decreased by ell copper com- 


effectiveness of zine is 
pounds and zineb should not be used 
in the summer spray if copper in any 
The 


effectiveness of Chlorobenzilate is not 


amount or form is to be included 


reduced ‘by copper and should be used 
in place of zineb if any copper com- 


pound is used in the summer spray. 


Mealybug Control: Where mealy 
bugs are a problem, spray. with 


either parathion or malathion at the 
dosage used for scale. 

Whitefly Control: 
seale_ will 


The insecticides 


that control also control 
whitefly, but timing of the spray and 
coverage of the under surface of the 
leaves are the most important factors 
The 


adults 


in whitefly control summer 


brood of whitefly usually 
scalicide 


after 


June, so the 
until 


emerges in 


spray should be delayed 


the adults have deposited the eggs. 
There will be much less sooty 


next fall if whitefly is controlled this 


mold 


summel 
Greasy Spot Control: 
treatment for greasy spot control will 


Summer 


depend upon the post-bloom treat 


ment. If a post-bloom copper was ap- 


plied, summer oil plus zineb for rust 


mite control should control greasy 
spot. If parathion or malathion is 


used as the summer scalicide, add 


about 0.38 pound of metallic copper in 


the form of neutral copper, per 100 


gallons and substitute Chlorobenzilate 


used in 


for zineb. If no copper was 


the post-bloom spray, the amount in 


the summer spray should be increased 
to 0.5 pound of metallic copper. This 
higher amount of copper may enlarge 
causing star mela- 


melanose lesions. 


nose, and should not be used on or- 
anges grown for the fresh fruit mar- 
ket. The addition of 0.3 


copper to oil will also be more effec- 


pound of 


tive than oil alone and is recom- 


mended where copper was not ap- 
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Thompson Named Agri. 
Commissioner To Fill 
Qut Mayo’s Term 


Tallahassee-—-Lee Thompson, Ad 


ministrative Assistant in the Florida 


Department of Agriculture was today 


appointed Commissioner of Agricul 


ture by Governor LeRoy Collins to 
fiil the unexpired term of Nathan 
Mayo who passed away recently 
Thompson, a long time careerman 


with the 


the State of 


Department has worked for 


Florida for 32 years in 


various Capacities. He was formerly 


chief auditor of the Department of 
\griculture and in 1957 was appointed 
Administrative Assistant to Mr. Mayo 


Thompson said he plans no specific 
changes in the operations of the De 
start the 


partment but rather will 


pi eparatory work necessary to ac 
reorganization of the 


1959 


complish the 
Department as passed by the 
which will become 
1961. 


The new Commissioner is 52. He and 


Legislature and 
effective January 


his wife Alice live in Tallahassee. 


They have three children and three 


grandchildren. He is a_ veteran of 
World War II, 


member of the 


an Episcopalian, and a 
Elks 
Smyrna 


Exchange and 
New 
Beach and lived in Live Oak prior to 
1930 


Clubs. He was born in 


coming to Tallahassee in 


plied post-bloom. As mentioned under 


“Rust Mite Control’, do not combine 
copper with zineb. 
The best time of application for 


greasy spot control has not been de 


termined, but the spray should be 
applied within four to six weeks afte 
the last flush of growth. 

Red Spider 


(purple 


Control: Citrus red 


mite mite) will rarely be a 


problem before fall where oil is used 


in the summer or where zineb oa 


Chlorobenzilate is used instead of 


sulfur in summer parathion or mala 
thion spreys. Texas citrus mite is also 
adequately controlled by oil, but may 
fall prob 


zineb or 


he a late summer or early 


lem in groves sprayed with 


Chlorobenzilate plus’ parathion = o1 
malathion. 

If citrus red mite or Texas citrus 
mite must ‘be controlled before fall 
good resylts may be obtained with 


0.5 pint of Trithion liquid concentrate, 


1.0 pound of Trithion powder or 1.6 


pint of Kelthane per 100 gallons of 
spray. None of these materials, how 
ever, will eliminate the need for the 


regular fall miticide. Trithion may 


blemish grapefruit, but may be safely 
used on other varieties. 
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Nicholson Tells His Version Of The 
History Of The Temple Orange 


times during the past 40 
United 


several 
years horticulturists of the 
States Lepartment of Agriculture, an: 
others have written numerous article 
pertaining to the history of what is 
now known as the Temple orange. In 
none of these publications has it eve 
been shown exactly when, and where 
und by whom, and under what parti 
ular circumstances this natural hybrid 
citrus variety came into being in the 
United States. 

Having been a private citrus plant 
breeder and citrus grower for a num- 
ber of years, I found a gentleman in 
Oveido that had 


life and his fathe 


lived there all his 
before him, which 
informant is well known for his hon 
esty and integrity and whose word 1s 
unimpeachable. 

This man now close to 78 year's 
oi age, gave me permission to obtain 
budwood from a_ particularly _ fine 
type of Navel orange, which was ex- 
tremely prolific, and fruits far above 
the average quality. 

We became engaged in general cit 
rus conversation, and he volunteered 
the information which I am about to 
divulge, which was obtained in Ovi 
edo, Seminole County, Florida, about 


or 


1937 to 1938. 

Within several hours of the time I 
was given this remarkable history, I 
had written it down in a large note 
book which I still possess as proof of 
what I had learned about how the 
“Queen” orange, or “Jamaica Orange,’ 
original 


as the five propagators of 


what is now known as the Temple 
orange, called the new fruit. It was 
called Queen Orange for it was about 
the same shape of the rough-skinned 
King Orange, hence this name was 
chosen by these men as as good a 
name as any other 

‘It was about the vears ISS4 t 
maybe 1886, that a Philadelphia fruit 
and vegetable buyer for a commission 
house in Pennsylvania came to Ovi 
edo, having just returned from a busi 


ness trip to Jamaica, for the purpose 


of buying fruits and vegetables, since 
Florida had had a freeze and none 
was available in our State 

He saw my father first, and told 
him that he had brought back with 
beautiful red 
which he found in the 


back yard of a 


him a few. strange 
skinned fruits 
Jamaica woman’s 
house, where he was boarding on that 
Island. This Philadelphian said the 


flavor and looks of the fruit were so 


By 
DONALD JOHN NICHOLSON 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


interesting ind new that 4 felt 
erowel in Florida might e to se 


them too And forthwith 


presented 
the samples to my father. My fathe 


in turn showed them to four othe 
men, one a yeilow-sxinned negro, b 
the name of Bostain 


The salesman or buyer asked iy 


father if he wanted budwood of the 
new variety, which of course he did 
and the Philadelphian promised to 
bring back more fruits and budwood 
after making his second trip to Ja 
Inaica, Which he did 


iather. 


giving it to my 


My fathe 


budwood te 


presented some of the 
three white men, one ua 
relative, and some of it to Bostain 
the colored man, for only five men be 
gan the original propagation of the 
“Queen” orange, which was the com 
mencement of what is now a great 
and popular commercial orange pro 
duced by the millions of boxes 

|! remember my father telling me 
What a fine orange it was and. that 
they were all glid to get it 

Then some years later they learned 
that one or more large commercia 
citrus nurseries were propagating and 
known by the trade 


None of the 


selling trees 
name, Temple Orange 
live Oviedo original propagators had 
ever sold or given away any of thi 
budwood, and wondered how it) came 
that thei own variety Va hei 


grown and sold) without) permission 


vr their knowledge 


One of the men went down t 
where this nursery was located and 
demanded to know what was goine 
on. and was told that they had no 
somethin 


rights growing and selling 


that belonged to us. And they paid 


410,000.00 to them after coming to 
aun agreement 
A certain local citrus budder. we 


are fairly sure took this “Queen” o1 
ange budwood and doubtless took it 
to the Temple place and ‘budded the 
tree that was found later fruiting oi 
the property. which fruits, tree were 


identical to those fruits and. tree 


of ours. 


| s Is” thre story excepting thie 
rie of all the fi.e original prop 
0 and the citrus budde 
presumed to have taken budwood 


vithout eXPress knowledge Ol 


IssiOon cof the owners of the ¢ 


i} do have the original narratio 

nv files 

l respected ny Informant’s  wishe 
egarding publication of this most 
revealing early history) of exactl 


how and when, and from whence this 
hybrid, the Temple orange originated 
Florida, but since all of the princi 
pals involved in this matter have 
ied, [| feel tree to divulge this im 
portant data publicly 
| have told the story in 


essence 


just as it wus told to me unsolicited 


| do have and shall always” retain 
those original notes written by me 
several hour after receiving — this 


Vital historical data for future ret 


erence if ever it be needed for con 


firmation | have always felt this 


early history of the Temple orange 
should have been placed in- th 
records years ago so that we might 


have an accurate story 
Mareh 13, 1960 


read in the Orlando Sentinel 


| have just today 
Sunday 
issue, the following article written by 
Vor. Wyndham Hayward 

“An important research experiment 


is under wav to determine once and 


hoy all the rootstock on which the 
‘original’ Temple orange tree grow 
ing in the Haxes-Rodgers orange 
crove off Palmer Avenne in Winte 
Park 

“Year uvo it wa reported — that 


this first Temple tree, of such mys 


terious origin vas budded on. eraype 


fruit stock. The statement was made 


that a sprout came up from the root 
Ol e original tree and proved to be 
rapetruit I) Harding has _ his 


doubts about this, believing that the 


prout might have come up from a 
apefruit seed dropped by a_ person 


some animal. perhaps a squirrel 


‘So culture have been made o 
ections of root, to make them sprou! 
ind show the characteristic foliage 

whatever rootstock may be the on 
in question: also root ends have bee 
cut and brought to the = surface 
sprout new growth. If the rootst 
does not prove to be grapefruit 
might confirm Mrs. Del Masin’s me 
ory that the late Mr. Hakes told he 
William 


(Continued on page 23) 


father Chuse Temple, that 


sti 


P| 


pe 
CO 
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“you get better, more profitable yields when your 
mixed fertilizer contains peruvian bird guano” 





Mixed fertilizers enriched with Peruvian Bird Guano help 
you to a bigger dollar return at harvest time. 

What is there in Peruvian Guano that does such an out- 
standing job of nourishing crops and fattening yields? 
Plenty! It’s all natural, organic manure that contains 
thirteen different plant foods: nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
potash, calcium, magnesium, aluminum, boron, cobalt, 
copper, iron, manganese, molybdenum and sodium. 


Quite a feast! That’s why best-quality mixed fertilizers 
contain it. And leading growers use it year after year. Your 
crops are worth it, too. See your fertilizer supplier. Get the 
boost of Peruvian Bird Guano in your mixed fertilizer. 


wrted and Distrib 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., inc. 4+ 


OL JACKSON STREET, TAMPA, FLoRIDA @~ Established 1850 


ted to Leading Fertilizer Manufacturers 6» 
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Russian Plant Surgery 


This paper was published in Mos- 
cow, August 1959. In the introduction 
it is stated that “the discussion pre- 
sented here is based on a large experi- 
mental material with applications of 
surgery in practice of plant culture, 
mainly with citrus frut trees.” And 
that “the author describes some 
unique experiments in developing 
‘tree-orchards’ which are used for ob- 
taining vegetative-sexual hybrids of 
cultivated fruit trees.” 

In the first chapter are described 
the generally known methods of ob- 
taining better plant varieties such as 
selection of seedlings obtained from 
seeds collected from better’ trees, 
seeds collected from better hybrids, 
and seeds collected from recrossed 
better hybrids. The author states 
that I. V. Michurin (leader of the 
vegetative hybridization’ idea) and 
his followers “introduced much new 
in the latter method, and using it, de 
veloped many new, valuable varieties 
oy fruit and berry plants.” In_ this 
connection it is mentioned that “thus 
was developed a new mandarin out- 
vielding all others obtained from 
abroad.” 

While recognizing the great value 
of sexual hybridization in plant breed- 
ing. the author says that “the breede 
cannot solve with this method alone, 
all the problems before him,” such as 
obtaining some very wide crosses, 
developing high quality grapes re 
sistant to phylloxera,” et There- 
fore, he concludes “it is necessary to 
develop some other methods of solv 
ing these problems.” 

According to the author, “plant o1 
ganism presents inexhaustible possi 
bilities of variability but that these 
variabilities are not known. For _ in- 
stance, one of the causes of change 
in a plant is that of wounding it in 
the grafting. Hence the latter may 
become an important operation in in 
fiuencing plant nature.” 

“Even though plant grafting has 
been practiced for thousands of years, 
yet up to recent years the specialists 
did not suppose that it could be pos 
sible to graft leaves, flower buds or 
fruits, or to perform the extremely 
delicate operation of grafting wheat 
embryos.” 

At the beginning of the chapte 
‘New Methods of Grafting’, it is as 
serted that “one of the causes of ap 
pearance of new forms of plants is the 
wounding or more precisely the grow- 
ing of tissue over the injured area, 
(the tissue) known as callous.” 

“In this callous there may develop 
new buds. and also roots. but the 


By F. M. Zorin appear also under influence ot 
; a ‘ E other causes: if a _ particle ot 
Of Sochi (Russia) Experiment plant is grafted on another and 
Station nursed by the leaves and roots of the 
stalk plant, the latter may give some 
of its characters to the scion.” 


Is 


—_— — - “The actual development and sei 
SDITOR’S NOTE The fol- = ; : 

¥ O i fol entific bases of the vegetative hybridi 
lowing article was submitted to zation is due only to the principles of 
The Citrus Industry by Frank the Michurin biological science 
M. O'Byrne, prominent Florida “The technique of the grafting 


citrus grower, who with his wife used by us for obtaining vegetative 


visited the Sochi Experiment hybridization is unique. In some cases 


Station in Russia last year, surface on the grafted plant may 
O'Byrne expressed the opinion reach a meter in length, while in an- 
that the “Friendship Tree” men- other instance it may be so small as 
tioned in the article shows that to ‘be hardly visible to an unaided 
these Russians were anxious for eye. Here are grafted not only the 
world friendship. usual sticks of scions or buds but 
Translation of this article as also. some entire plants, branches, 
indicated by quotations was by parts of buds, roots, and embryos 
C. D. Sherbakoff. Here are described some of the meth 
ods of the grafting.” 
“Now about some of the vegetative 
main thing is that the appearing or hybrids obtained by us: setween 
ans may be found to be unlike those the grown together trunks of a seed- 
on the other parts of the mother plant. ‘ing of mandarin and citrange (hy 
Still more interesting, new forms ap brid of trifoliata and orange) ap 
pear from mixed callouses where the peared a twig with large, sharp point 
two different varieties join.” ed, dark colored leaves. In 1957 on 
“Some changes in a plant organism (Continued on page 18) 


FOR A RICHER HARVEST, 
GET THE BEST! 


Successful citrus growers know that it takes 
more than an ordinary fertilizer to keep a 
grove in the best of condition. 


FLORIDA FAVORITE FERTILIZER 
specializes in the formulation of fertilizer 
mixtures geared to actual requirements of 
individual consumers ... . For a richer 
Harvest get the best — 


FLORIDA FAVORITE FERTILIZER 


COMPLETE FIELD SERVICE 
e CITRUS GROVES 
e FIELD CROPS 
e PASTURE GRASS 
e TRUCK FARMS 


florida 
favorite fertilizer 


NC ORPORATED 
PH. MUTUAL °-2!59* P.O. BOX 912* LAKELAND, FLA. 
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Florida Citrus Growers 


mite 


safely 
effectively 


economically 


with 


CHLOROBENZILATE 


miticide 


long residual action 

low cost protection 

controls phosphate resistant strains 
effective against all growth stages of mites 


safety to man and animals — to bees under 
normal field conditions 


non-irritating to skin 


Order now from your supplier. 


Grapefruit, Oranges, Tangerines: Rust Mite; 
Flat Mite; Six-Spotted Mite; Texas Citrus Mite; 
Citrus Red Mite (Purple Mite). 

Lemons: Bud Mite; Rust Mite. 


ely ORIGINATORS OF DOT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ¢ Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation « Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, N.Y, 
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RUSSIAN TREE SURGERY 
(Continued from page 16) 


this twig developed fruit in shape 
similar to mandarin, but in size, skin 
tightness and taste approaching the 


five seeedlings obtained from this 
characters of an orange. None of the 
fruit looked like either of the grafted 
trees.” 

hybrid ap 
peared at the place of union between 
variety (Black-Sea 
x trifoliata). In 1957 there developed 
on it three fruits of good taste; from 
these 14 
one of which was a true trifoliate, two 


“Another vegetative 


a new mandarin 


seedlings were obtained, 


near like a mandarin and the remain- 


ing 11 had the characters intermed- 


iate between the grafted trees.” 


“In 1958 we obtained several very 


interesting vegetative citrus hybrids. 


A considerable number of vegetative 


hybrids of economic and _ scientific 


created by Profes- 


Sukhum 


significance were 


sor Mampor at the Experi- 


ment Station.” 


“Forgotten buds. In connection with 
different 
necessary to tell 
so-called 


the descrirtion of methods 
of grafting, it is 
about the forgotten 
buds. If a grafted bud happens to be 
thus the 


tree above the grafted bud is not cut 


also 


forgotten and part of the 
off next spring, the grafted bud usual- 


ly does not develop into a normal 


twig. It may not be dead and 
particle of the 
body of the which it 


overgrown by 


may 
become a vegetative 
tree on was 
grafted, and may be 
cells of the latter and be quite un- 
noticeable. If a year later, the part of 
the twig just above the 


grafted bud is cut off or 


forgotten 
otherwise 
destroyed, the grafted bud may break 
through and start developing.” 

“The plant which grows out of such 
special attention. In 
most of these cases, the new twig will 


bud deserves 


acquire characters of the tree on 


which it there 


characters, 


develops, but 
new 


may 


also appear some 
sometimes such an important one as 
that 


“The buds taken from young seed- 


of greater cold resistance.’ 
lings are subject to a greater varia- 
bility than the bud of established vari 
eties of trees. In the fruit-tree nur- 
series it is common to insert two or 
even three same seed- 
ling. Of these only one develops. The 
others either die or become dormant 
due to some cause totally unrecog- 
nizable (new) plant. ‘Forgotten buds’ 

is nature’s reminder of those possi- 
bilities which man may use in selec- 
tion of fruit and wild plants.” 

TREE-ORCHARDS 

In the orchard of the Sochi Experi- 
ment Station tree in the 
crown of which are growing 45 differ- 


buds on the 


there is a 


THE 


CcCiTRUS 
ent species and varieties of citrus: 
12 varieties of mandarin, 8 or orange, 
9 of lemon, 6 of grapefruit, and 10 of 
different citrus hybrids. This tree was 
developed to tree a 
visual demonstration of the diversity 
of different citrus” .... There “side 
with the _ gigantic fruits 
of the pomelmus Ou reaching 12 
cm. in diameter, hang the _ fruits 
of kinkan of the size of a cherry. 
Japan’s mandarins, Italian 
and American’ grapefruit 

tree surrounding the new 
varieties which were developed at the 
Experiment Station.” 

“This unique tree is of great in- 
terest to our guests from abroad who 
often The author 
enumerates the names of guests who 


provide in one 


by side 


lemons, 
grow on 
the same 


Sochi 


visit this station.” 


invited to insert a citrus bud 


into this tree-orchard which is called 


were 


‘tree of friendship’. A description of 
the manner in which the tree was 
developed is given but any exper- 


ienced citrus tree propagator can 


readily decide how it should be done. 

“The tree-orchard may be of econ- 
omic and scientific The 
thing is that the fruits which develop 


importance, 


on such a tree sometimes change in 
form, size, color, time of ripening, so 
much that they could not be identified. 
It appears as if the tree itself were 
new varieties. 


creating This may be 


understood (since) here in one 
united 


varieties and 


well 
organism are 
different 
acterized by 


living parts of 
char- 
different nature and dif- 
ferent biological them 
takes place definite processes of ex- 
change of different with 
influence of the different 


species, 


properties. In 


substances 
the mutual 


components of the grafted elements. 
In this mutual effect lies the basic 
idea of the experiments described 
here.” 

The author then states that if a 


susceptible to low 
temperature graft it on a cold 
resistent tree; if it is affected by a 
disease, graft it on a tree resistent 
to it; and so on. Then the author 
“some examples of changes of 
different growing in the 


variety is too 
then 


cites 
varieties 
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crown of the tree-orchard:” 

“On one side of our ‘tree-orchard’ 
is grafted mandarin of pomelmus Ou, 
Each year in the 
years it gives fruits more and more 
changed from the typical one of this 
variety. Usually the fruit skin of Ou 
is rough, bumpy, and the tip of the 
fruit is depressed. The fruits develop- 
ing on the ‘tree-orchard’ 
smooth all including the 


course of many 


are, how- 
ever, 


tip. 


over, 


interesting changes 
the seed of the hybrid 3 
(orange x mandarin Unshi). 
its seed is rounded with a 
slightly bent ‘nose’ ‘but the seed from 
the fruits growing on the ‘tree-orch- 
become flat and with veins on 
Other grafts on the 
orchard’ remained more stable in 
their characters. Freezing 
its imprint: New varieties of manda- 
rins stood the freezings considerably 
better than the Unshi mandarin”. 


“Some were 
noticed in 
Usually 


sharp, 


ard’ 


one side. ‘tree- 


also left 


“During recent years we have 
raised another ‘tree-orchard’, special- 
ly for selection purposes, this time 


paying special attention also to selec- 
tion of the different varieties and 
species entering into the make up of 
the stalk complex.” For this 
used “10 different citrus (evergreens, 
partly evergreens and decidious): two 
mandarins, citrange, 
Unos, 


were 


citrangequat, 
biologically different 
lemons. The tree has 10 stems 


and five 
wild 
and its crown consists of 18 specially 


selected citrus varieties and species, 
as follows: (1) Anogamic mandarin, 
(2) mandarin 320, (3) orange selec- 


tion 2006, (4) orange 2008, (5) tri- 
folliat, (6) a lemon selection, (7) 
lemon selection 2021, (8) hybrid 3015, 
(9) hybrid 117, (10) hybrid 118, (11) 


pomelmus Ou, (12) hybrid orange x 
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* SOLD AND SERVICED 
The HIGH QUALITY Line 


SINCE 1898 


FERTILIZER AND CHEMICAL COMPANY | 
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mandarin x grapefruit, (13) vegetative 
hybrid of Black-Sea mandarin x tri- 
foliat, (14) Kinkan, (15) Citrange- 
quat, (16) hybrid 3, (17) Duncan 
grapefruit, (18) hybrid 10—mandarin 
Unshi x orange.” 

The purpose of the second “tree- 
orchard” seems to be also to reduce 
the effect of the mother plant on the 
grafts. 

COMPARISON OF THE TWO 

METHODS OF HYBRIDIZATION 

“Usually hybrids are products of 
one male and one female variety. But 
often it is desirable to combine char- 
acters of three or even more of the 
different varieties.”’ It takes too long 
a time to get that by the standard 
cross pollination, thus the ‘“vegeta- 
tive’ hybridization may be more 
practical.” 

“As was stated before, in the crown 
of the ‘tree-orchard’ it is possible for 
us to obtain vegetative-sexual hy- 
brids combining forms entering into 
the combination”’. 

“For this purpose a flower from a 


variety is grafted by the approach 
method to a branch of another va- 
riety and then pollinated by a third 


variety. When the young fruit is set, 
it is cut off from the mother branch 


and thus completely goes over the 


HE 
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stalk variety. 

“Sometimes the form of the fruit 
remains unchanged but the seed may 
For the 
Unshi 1947 
was transferred to and developed on 
a branch grafted on hybrid 


(kinkan lemon) externally showed no 


change. instance, a fruit of 


hybrid orange which in 
another 


noticeable changes but its seeds were 


of a drawn out form and of dark 
brown color, while the seed of the 


check hybrid were round and white.” 

In some 
noticed 
but changes may 
the fruit of second year. 

“The fact of 
from three 


change can be 
in the fruit of the first 


some show up in 


cases no 
year 


obtaining hy'brids 


starting kinds of citrus 


simultaneously is very important. 
Even though the signs of hybridiza- 
tion in vegetative and vegetative- 
sexual hybrids are similar to those 
of sexual hybrids, they are ex- 
pressed somewhat differently. For a 


dif- 
ferent types, they are set out at the 
Sochi Experiment Station in a 
But even with only slight 
not 


comparison of these hybrids of 
row. 
experience 
one could mistake vegetative hy- 


brids for sexual ones.” 
“It is that 
the complex vegetative-sexual hybrids 


bear 


permissable to expect 


would economically good fruit. 
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However, at the present moment in 
the first place stands the question, 
not of the quality of the fruit, but 
the question of a principal solution 
of this important (method) in 
the business of plant 


very 
selection. 


WHAT WILL THEY THINK 
OF NEXT? 


In a recent issue of Mutual’s weekly 


publication, The TRIANGLE, under 
the heading “FUTURE CITRUS 
GROVES UNDERGROUND?”, ap- 


peared this two paragraph item: 
“Farms of the future may go under- 
ground where temperature, weather 


conditions, plant diseases, nutrition 
and lighting can be accurately con- 
trolled regardless of the season or 


weather. 
“According to Robert L. Zahour, 


manager of application engineering 


for the Westinghouse lamp division, 
this means that such foods as_ ba- 
nanas, oranges, grapefruit, lemons 


and other items which are now raised 

almost solely in tropical areas, could 

be grown in entirely different climates 
possibly in Alaska or Siberia.” 
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Positive Chain Drive 
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Pat. Pend. 


Trees Per Day 


2 
Available for Most Popular 
Tractors 
3 Point Hitch 


® 
Installation and Removal 


* 
Low Maintenance —- 


Simple 


All 


Parts as Possible 
* 


Field Proven — Time Tested — Customer 


Accepted 


HUICH HOE 


Cultivate, Bank or Ring — 1,000 to 1,500 


New Factory 
Parts — Utilizing as Many Standard 


FOR 
FLAT LAND 
AND 
BEDDED LAND 


HUTCH BANKER 
AND 
TREE RINGER 
ATTACHMENT 


Makes of 
Equipped with Hydraulic 





SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


APOPKA—Joiner Auto Parts 
COCOA—tTaylor Tractor Co. 

DADE CITY—Johnson Tractor Co. 
FORT PIERCE—Minton Equipment Co. 
LAKELAND--Franzblau-Gilbert Equip. Co. 
LEESBURG—Prescott Tractor Co. 
MIMS—Brevard Tractor Co. 
ORLANDO—Hutchinson Tractor Co. 


1216 W. Central Ave. 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


MOORE HAVEN—Hensly’s Truck & 
Tractor Co. 


PLANT CITY—Davis-Carter Tractor Co. 
SARASOTA—Service Equipment Co. 
TAMPA—Thompson Tractor & Equip. Co. 


WINTER HAVEN—Hutchinson 
Tractor Co. 


ZOLFO SPRINGS—Gilliard Tractor Co. 





Crop Estimates of 
Ii Hazardous . 


By John Sikes 
Florida Citrus Mutual 


busi- 
agri- 
particu- 


Obviously, it’s deadly 
forecast the 
This 


citrus. 


serious 


ness to size of an 


cultural crop. applies 


larly to Florida 


with hundreds of millions 


invested in 


Growers, 


of dollars groves, equip- 


ment and production costs, must make 


their marketing decisions to conform 
with their interpretations of the nat 
ural law of Supply and Demand. If 
these decisions are made on an over- 
estimation of Supply, which firm De 
mand will not assimilate, their crop 
income is almost certain to be re 
duced by the thousands of dollars 


the millions 


composite of 


into 
the 
Florida 


The figure will run 


when applied to 
citrus growers in 
This 


season for 


tricky 
with 


has been a somewhat 


citrus crop forecasts, 
the government's estimates of orange 
and grapefruit supplies shifting in 
the 

In the 
Agriculture 
the 
of the 
by nearly also re- 
duced its estimate of Early and Mid 
Florida 1,300,000 
boxes, but added back to 
of Florida Temple orange production 
300,000 and put 1,000,000 boxes 
more on its estimate of the size of the 
Florida orange crop, just 
now coming volume harvesting. 
Thus, evening forecast for 
all Florida 

The 


forecast. 
April U.S 
estimate 


latest 
Department of 
just 
forecast 


crop out, 
reduced its 


orange 


government 
1959-60 California 
3,000,000 


crop 
boxes. It 


season oranges by 


its estimate 
boxes 


Valencia 
into 
up on its 
oranges 
reduced the 
forecast for Florida grapefruit by 
1,000,000 this late in the 
son, untimely for any grower benefit. 
From the beginning of this season’s 
October, Florida Citrus 


same. estimate 


boxes sea- 


forecasts last 
Mutual’s Bob Rutledge, 
judgment on direct reports 
majority of the 10,000 Mutual grower- 
members and the Mutual field men 
who keep daily check on production 
and pick-out, has insisted the govern- 
overestimated 


basing his 
from a 


ment has consistently 
the grapefruit crop. 

While Rutledge, 
lieved the government 
from the beginning, a larger early and 
midseason orange crop than would 
pick out—and has now had his judg- 
ment confirmed by the latest govern- 
ment estimate—he has not been overly 


critical of the USDA's predictions for 


likewise, has be- 


has forecast, 


HE CITRUS 


CitwiA Production 


Florida orange crop. How- 
justify the 
up” of the 


supply by 


the overall 


ever, he cannot govern- 


ment’s “evening possible 


Florida orange reducing 


early and midseason orange estimates 


and increasing Temples and _ Val- 


encias. 
“Mutual has anticipated the low- 
ered forecast in Florida early and mid- 
season oranges because every indica- 
has 


pick 
government's 


four months 
crop would not 
the 
Rutledge said. 
the 


in adding to the 


tion for the 
that 


high as 


past 
been this 
out as 
previous estimates,” 
“However, we question govern 
Florida 
There 


support 


ment’s action 


Valencia estimate at this time 


just isn’t enough evidence to 


this action.” 


Rutledge cautioned growers to be 


careful in their marketing conclusions 


and decisions from here on _ out, 
thusly 

“There's ‘been a tendency all season 
long for many people to overestimate 
the Florida 
the overpick we experienced last year 


disillu- 


orange crop because of 
lead to 
the 
concentrate 
talking 
and 


I'm afraid this will 


sionment not only on crop size, 


but as to juice yield for 
people are 
larger 


higher juice yield rather than looking 


as well. These 


themselves into a crop 


at the facts. Florida growers, from 
here on out, should listen long and 
hard at the facts and our interpeta- 


tion of them.” 


Hotels, Restaurants and 
Cafeterias Increase Con- 
Sumption of Citrus Fruit 


A Florida citrus official has foerm- 
ally recognized the rapid growth of 
food outlets such as restaurants, ho- 
tels and cafeterias, and attributed to 


that group much of the credit for the 
rise of the Florida industry to 
world prominence 
Homer E. Hooks, 
of the Florida Citrus Commission, in 
a speech before the Northern Illinois 
Stewards and Caterers Association in 
Chicago, said, “The growth of our in- 
dustry in Florida from 15 million 
oranges to 93 million 


citrus 


general manager 


boxes of boxes 
in just 25 years would not have been 
possible without the vigorous support 
of such an important element of food 


sales as you represent.” 
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Hooks said food producers and pro. 
cessors, such as those in the Florida 
citrus industry, are prone to be more 
conscious of sales to retail consumers 
than to institutions serving the dining 
public. 

“IT think sometimes it 
us to overlook the institutiona! dis. 
tributor,” he said. “We are so 
the housewife pushing her 
the the 
we often forget that she 
dinner that 


is easy for 


con- 
scious of 
cart down aisles of 
market that 
very well eat 
downtown 


super- 
may night 
in a restaurant.” 
Hooks the growth of 
institutions as “a significant 
of the total food business. 
“The 
outside the 
$16 billion today, and it is 
to reach $26 billion by 1970,” the cit 
official “This 
per gain in 


cited dining 


portion” 
meals served 
approximately 
expected 


annual value of 


home is 


is better than 
institutional 


than 


rus said. 


a 50 cent 


business, which is far greater 


the expected total increase in all food 
business during the next 10 years.” 


The 


erages 


and bev- 
the 


the 


percentage of food 
home 


total 


consumed outside 


now is about 22 per cent of 


food business, he declared, 

He cited mobility of today’s living, 
eusier transportation, population shift 
from rural to urban areas, population 
increases, more youngsters in schools 
and colleges, growth of hospital facil- 
wider use of hospitalization 
longer life-expectancy and 
more and better facilities to house 
and feed the aged, and the rapid rise 
why 


and 
insurance, 


ities 


in national income as reasons 


food sales outside the home will con- 
boom. 
explained 
Commission had 
the institutional food trade in 
past, pointed out that the 
Commission's department 
was diligently seeking ways and means 
of improving present citrus products 
and attempting to find new ones. 
in the future is a 
“high-density frozen orange concel- 
trate” which, Hooks said, the 
try hoped to “sell more juice in the 
same can.” He said this product 
had been test marketed and a survey 
would be conducted shortly to deter- 
mine how consumers will react to the 


tinue to 
Hooks 
Citrus 


the Florida 
cooperated 


how 


with 
the and 


research 


On the horizon 


indus- 


size 


product. 

Another new product 
he said, 
described this 
powdered 


in the labora- 


tory stage, was “instant” 
orange juice. He 
orange 


synthetic. 


as a 
“whole juice in 
form,” not a 

Hooks added that will be 
knocking on some of your doors, seek- 
ing ways that we can help you ‘build 
your sales and profits through use of 
citrus from 


“we 


fresh or processed 


Florida.” 
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Tentative Program 


Seventh South Florida Citrus Institute -- 


Camp Cloverleaf 


Tuesday, May 31 and Wednesday, June 1, 1960 





Monday, May 30 


Registration 
6:15 p.m.—Supper — Citrus Hall 
8:00 p.m.—Recreation — Auditorium 


Tuesday, May 31 


Citrus Hall 
Auditorium — 


7:15 a.m.—Breakfast — 

8:55 a.m.—Assembly 
Martsolf, presiding 

9:00 - 9:05—Invocation The Rev. George Calvin 
Stulting, First Presbyterian Church, Sebring 

9:05-9:10—Opening Remarks and Announce- 
ments — K. S. McMullen, District Agent 

9:10-9:30—Drainage Criteria for Flatwoods Cit- 
rus — D. S. Harrison, Asst. Agri. Engineer, Agricul- 
tural Extension Service 

9:30-10:00—The State Plant Board’s Citrus Pro- 
grams — Dr. W. G. Cowperthwaite, Commissioner, 
State Plant Board 


10:00 - 10:15—RECESS 


10:15-12:15—Grove Equipment Demonstration — 
D. S. Harrison in charge. The Institute Advisory 
Committee felt that all citrus growers would like to 
see the various types of equipment ‘“‘designed to do 
the job” in young citrus groves, demonstrated. We 
have asked Dalton Harrison to contact the Florida 
Retail Farm Equipment Assn. and invite them to 
demonstrate tractors, treehoes, banking machines, 
etc., in our young 5-acre grove during this period. 


12:15-1:30—LUNCH —Citrus Hall — Fred P. 
Lawrence, presiding 


1:30-2:00—New Citrus Product Development— 
Where do we stand; What are our Possibilities? — 
Dr. L. G. McDowell, Director of Research, Florida 
Citrus Commission 

2:00-2:10—The Tolerance Information Center — 
Jack T. McCown, Asst. Citriculturist, Agricultural 
Extension Service 


2:10 -2:20—RECESS 


2:20-2:50—Soil Science Foundation’s Approach 
to Growing Citrus on Acid Sandy Soils — Dr. O. C. 
Bryan, Technical Director of the Foundation 

2:50-3:00—The Florida Research Foundation — 
Herman F. Steele (Asst. Mgr., Florida Citrus Mutual), 
Secretary of the Foundation 

3:00 -3:30—Pruning and Hedging Experiments — 
A Progress Report — Dr. Al Krezdorn, Asst. Horti- 
culturist, Citrus Experiment Station, Lake Alfred 


David 


Wednesday, June 1 


Presiding: James E. Brogdon, Associate Entomologist, 
Agricultural Extension Service 
9:00-9:05—Opening Remarks and 
ments 
9:05 -9:20—The Greasy Spot Situation — A Quick 
Report Bill Mathews, Asst. Horticulturist, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service 
9:20-9:30—Brown Rot and Its Control Another 
Quick Report - Fred P. Lawrence, Citriculturist, 
Agricultural Extension Service 
9:30-10:00—Trends in Spray Costs - Zach 
Savage, Agricultural Economics Dept., University 
of Florida 
10:00 -10:15—RECESS 
10:15-10:45—A Look at the Long-Time Results 
and Trends of the Citrus Station’s Insect Survey — 
Dr. W. A. Simanton, Entomologist, Lake Alfred Cit- 
rus Station 
10:45-11:15—Effective and Economic Control of 
Citrus Mites Dr. Roger Johnson, Associate Ento- 
mologist, Lake Alfred Citrus Station 
11:15 -12:00—Effective and Economic Control] of 
Citrus Scales W. L. Thompson, Entomologist, 
Lake Alfred Citrus Station 
12:00 -1:30—LUNCH 
Mathews, presiding 
1:30-2:00—The Possible Role of Tolerant Root- 
stocks in the Control of Spreading Decline — Dr. 
W. A. Feder, USDA Horticultural Station, Orlando, 
and Dr. H. W. Ford, Lake Alfred Citrus Station 
2:00-2:30—The Morrocan Citrus Industry, with 
special consideration of the stubborn disease prob- 
lem — Dr. J. F.L. Childs, Plant Pathologist, USDA, 
Horticultural Station, Orlando 
2:30 -2:45—RECESS 
2:45—Cold Protection Methods — A Panel Dis- 
cussion — Moderator —- W. H. Mathews 
Panel Members: 
1.—Heaters — Elton Clemmons, Production Megr., 
Wartman Estate Groves, Citra, Florida; Robert Sor- 
rells, Sorrells Fruit Company, Arcadia, Florida 
2.—Wind Machines — Arch Updike, Jr., Alcoma 
Groves, Lake Wales; Franklin Ward, Ward’s Nur- 
sery, Avon Park, Florida; Don Bryan, Production 
Mer., Lake Garfield Groves, Bartow 
3.—Chemicals Dr. C. H. Henderschott, Asst. 
Plant Pathologist, Citrus Experiment Station 
4. Irrigation George O. Nordmann, West 
Volusia Nursery, DeLand; T. S. Dorrance, Jr., Gen- 
eral Mer., Tropical Farm, Lake Placid 
5.—Over-all Cold Protection Warren O. Johnson 


Announce- 


Citrus Hall - W. H. 
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ing from an 85 million gallon pack ASSISTANT AGENT IS Nic 


Frozen Onange this season. APPOINTED, 2 RESIGH Of 
“However, Mutual is still estimat- One appointment and two resig Te: 
Concentrate VYse ing a 75 to 77 million gallon pack of tions in the Florida Agricultural 
concentrate for the season,” he said. tension Service have been announe 


Record Broken “The retail portion of this pack will by Dr. M. O. Watkins, director. the 
T 


certainly not be sufficient to maintain Robert M. Davis has been appoint 
the rate of sales which prevailed up assistant Hillsborough County agey Suc 
The consumption of Florida frozen to this time.” effective June 1. He replaces Je that 
orange concentrate in the past four “Based on the assumptions that the Beem who was named county age of 
months has broken all previous ¢yrrent U.S. Department of Agricul- replacing Alec White, retired. inte 






records for the use of the product, tuyre’s crop estimate is correct, that Davis is a native of Dunedin, ap 
Robert W. Rutledge, Florida Citrus the crop is utilized as we have sug- holds a masters degree in animg [88 


Mutual general manager, said today gested and that the yield will average husbandry from the University 4 {ul 
1.45 gallons of concentrate per box Florida. evel 
for the season then the average sea- Resignations include C. L. Shackj that 


sonal price paid to the grower should ford, assistant Leon County agen teck 
‘pe 40.5 cents per pound of solids,” and Miss Carolyn Painter, assistag Pre 
Rutledge said. home demonstration agent in Paseop idet 


eo a 
oe Pa 


UU EURO tie 


- PALMETTO, FLORIDA 


PHONE: BRADENTON 2-1411 








R. W. (BOB) RUTLEDGE MED this 
in a report on what consumer sales KEEFE INFOR was 


mean to the grower. Cc 
Rutledge said that there has been On Matters Har 


a tremendous change in the consume! Pertaining To Citrus Production wel 
purchase pattern for concentrate in gral 
the first 18 weeks of this season’s By Reading of 
marketing period from Dec. 1. THE CITRUS INDUSTRY a 
“Consumer purchases of concen- 
trate are 35 percent greater than Every Month — 
actual sales for the comparable period —_ 
last year,” Rutledge said. “This un- Tear Out and Mail Coupon Below hav 
precedented increase amounts to 340,- 
000 gallons of concentrate per week fpr aves ene ee ya ee a a a a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee AC 
which establishes an all-time record ‘ 
for purchases of this product.” The Citrus Industry, J 
He said so far this season con- Bartow, Florida J 
sumers have spent an average of , eng 
more than five million dollars per 2 ws me! 
weak fer Gresen ecenie soneentiale. Please send me The Citrus Industry for 1 (_ ), 18 
“U.S. economy has shown a definite 2( ), or3 ( ) years. son 
increase over the past four years with A 
more people with more money to buy Name . ee et as - Te had 
more orange concentrate at a more of 
favorable price,” Rutledge said. Add Sta 
“This season we expect U.S. con- reas wae en i pan ee F 
sumers to purchase 64,500,000 gallons agr 
of concentrate in the conventional - fmemeaty SSL SR eS Sone wn annareaccneneues the 
six and 12-ounce cans,” Rutledge said. als 
“This would show an increase of 24 SUBSCRIPTION RATES: Sta 
percent over last year.” as 
Rutledge said a continuation of the 1 Year $1.00 — 3 years $2.50 — 5 years $4.00 ing 
present rate of sales would account } 


for the disposal of retail sizes result- 
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Nicholson Tells His Version 
Of The History Of The 


Temple Orange 
(Continued from page 14) 


the tree was a seedling.” 

This article deserves comment. 
Such determination of rootstock of 
that certain Temple orange tree is 
of course of considerable scientific 
interest and importance in view of 
the circumstances, however, regard- 
less of whether or not, it be grape- 
fruit or some other rootstock, or 
even a seedling, which of course in 
that event it would be, brings on the 
technical arguments as to why such 
presently-growing trees would show 
identical tree and fruit characteristics 
and habits, as those original intro- 
duced progeny budded trees at Ovi- 
edo, which material was originally 
from what is likely the original par- 
ent seedling tree in Jamaica. 

My personal opinion is, that the 
findings will be—grapefruit rootstock 
as originally determined after inspec- 
tions by competent persons, for any 
good nurseryman instinctively knows 
from long experience, especially 
when he is investigating a case of 
this kind, that he must be sure of his 
findings. 

One naturally selects or studies 
only those sprouts coming from the 
crown-roots or base of such tree in 
question and we must assume, in 
this instance, that is precisely what 
was done. 


Certainly there is merit in Dr. 
Harding’s assumption that it very 
well might have been a seed from a 
grapefruit dropped close to the trunk 
of this Temple tree, but I doubt very 
much if any careful and competent 
observer sent there for the express 
purpose of making a check and deter- 
mination of this rootstock, would 
have made such a mistake. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER 
J. W. RANDOLPH PASSES 


John W. Randolph, 63, agricultural 
engineer at the Everglades Experi- 
ment Station, Belle Glade, died April 
18 after a 10-day illness at the Jack- 
son Memorial Hospital in Miami. 

A native of Illinois, Mr. Randolph 
had been employed by the University 
of Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Stations since November 1947. 

Prior to that he was director of 
agricultural engineering research for 
the U. S. Sugar Corp., Clewiston. He 
also held positions with the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
as professor of agricultural engineer- 
ing at Auburn. 

Mr. Randolph was a graduate of the 
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NEW 4-H SCHOLARSHIP 


A $200 annual scholarship for a 
junior in the University of Florida 
College oy Agriculture has been estab- 
lished by Wiler M. Bassett, 
Monticello, according to Dean Marvin 
A. Brooker. 

It has been named the Raymond W. 
Blalock 4-H Club Scholarship in honor 
boys’ 4-H Club 
1918 to 1950. 
the basis of 


work in Florida from 
It will be awarded on 
excellence in 4-H Club work, grides 
University of Illinois and of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 

At the time of his death he was 
conducting experiments on mechnical 
dewatering of forage crops and meth- 
ods of harvesting Everglades 
crops. 
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You'll 
make money easier and faster buying 


Let me give you a tip, boys. 


U.S. Savings Bonds. They now pay 
3%,% you know. 


in the University College, and finan- 
cial need. 








Young Trees To Fertilize? 
SAVE . . . TIME, MONEY AND EFFORT 


Two men can easily fertilize 100 acres or more of 
young trees per day with the Spred-O-Matc Fertilizer 
Distributor equipped with the young tree attachment. 





Ye La 


Poundage Can Be Adjusted to the Ounce. 


Fits Standard, Truck-Mounted and East Coast Special 
Spred-O-Matic Distributors. 


Call for Demonstration Without Obligation and You’ll 
Throw Away Your Dustpan Forever. 


‘aid 


THORNHILL ROAD 
AUBURNDALE, FLORIDA 





P. O. BOX 1068 
PHONE WO 7-1871 
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Reports Of Our Field Men... 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. Bourland 
Winter Garden, Fla. 
Phone 107 


We are having wnice_ spring 
weather now, and most all the 
groves have been worked. Lakes 
are full of water, and some roads 
are under water yet. 

Groves are looking very good. 
Most of bloom are gone, lots of 
little fruit. Most of growers are 
busy spraying, working and fer- 
tilizing young trees. 

Valencia oranges are beginning 
to move pretty fast, but test won't 
go to well yet. Still moving grape- 
fruit, and most of it is good. 

Vegetable and melon’ growers 


still having their headaches. Lots 
of spraying. 
Pastures are looking green 


again, where water is off, and 


cattle are improving every day. 


WEST HILLSBOROUGH, PASCO 
AND PINELLAS COUNTIES 


J. W. Boulware 
Phone WEbster 8-2638 
Tampa, Fila. 


Our groves in general remain in 
excellent condition. It is partic- 
ularly important at this time of 
the year, to maintain the trees in 
top condition in order to properly 
set and grow the new crop. 

Due to the heavy rains in late 
March we are going to recom- 
mend the next application of fer- 
tilizer a little earlier than usual. 
For most groves that used an early 
spring top dresser, we will recom- 
mend the summer application for 
May or early June. 

We have had _ considerable 
trouble this spring with insects. 
Some of it was unexpected. In- 
sects can build up at an alarming 
rate and often must be controlled 
promptly to prevent damage. This 
is particularly important for the 
small fruit now growing, our enxt 
crop. 

I will get around as often as I 
can but in the meantime if any- 
thing unusual shows up please 


call me. 


SOUTH HILLSBOROUGH, MANA- 


TEE AND SARASOTA 
COUNTIES 
Eaves Allison 
P. O. Box 365, Sarasota, Fla. 
Phone Fulton 8-2611 


The late March and early April 
bloom is the big news this time. 
On top of the bloom which started 
in late January has come a tre- 
mendous over-all bloom which is 
setting fruit like blackberry vines. 
At petal fall the trees looked like 
they had rusty snow under them. 
The original, normal bloom, had 
already set a good crop of fruit 
when this whopper came along. 
There are gonna be some broken 
limbs come fall! 


Conditions are very dry at this 
time — April 19th — but no wilt- 
ing or other damage yet. Tomatoes 
are looking very fine with a heavy 
crop set. Will be about three 
weeks later than usual in harvest- 
ing. Squash not in very good stand 


but vines vigorous and picking 
good. 
Some irrigating systems are 


working now in young groves. 

Last applications of that good 
Lyons Fertilizer are now going on 
the vegetable crops. 


SOUTH POLK, HIGHLANDS, 
HARDEE AND DeSOTO 
COUNTIES 
Cc. R. Wingfield 
Phone: Glendale 3-4537 
Avon Park, Fla. 

Dry cool winds during early 
April did not help either the vege- 
table or the citrus growers. It 
brought with it one of the worst 
infestations of citrus aphids we 
have had in years, but with warmer 
weather the conditions are much 
improved. On Temples the leaves 

were badly curled. 

It is getting rather dry, at the 
time of this writing, and in some 
areas irrigation has been started 
and others will follow if no rains 
come. The winds have removed 
considerable moisture from the 
tree leaf as well as the soil. Gen- 


eral conditions have caused an 
infestation of spider mites and 
control in most cases have been 


necessary. While it is not long be- 
fore oil time they could cause a 
lot of damage if weather continues 
dry. The post bloom spray is be- 
ing applied. 


The bloom was very heavy most 
everywhere but it is a little early 
to predict what will set. It will 
be wise to keep our moisture at 
a good level and if irrigation will 
be necessary to get started before 
any wilt appears. A sudden shock 
might tend to throw fruit. The 
fertilizer application for the sum- 
mer is being considered and in 
some cases being applied. Remem- 
ber the heavy bloom and give the 
tree ample plant food to take care 
of fruit size. 


HILLSBOROUGH, PASCO AND 
SUMTER COUNTIES 
Cc. W. Dean 
Gibsonton, Fla. 
Phone Tampa 40-2692 


This warm weather we are hav- 
ing now and these warm nights 
are certainly making things grow. 
The watermelons have _ really 
shown their liking for this kind 
of weather as well as the other 
crops. It is beginning to get dry 
in most sections of these counties 
and people are irrigating where 
necessary. Citrus men are running 
the harrows to hold the moisture 
conditions at the top of the ground 
which is an asset to the groves. 
It is true that we had a heavy 
bloom, but these dry and hot days 
can do much harm to this young 
fruit if no means are taken to hold 
the moisture to the trees. 


The peppers, squash, etc., are 
looking pretty good at this time, 
much better with this kind of 
weather. They have certainly had 
their share of bad weather for the 
last two or three years. 


Valencias have begun moving 
some now. It should ‘be only a few 
days that they start moving very 
rapidly. Grove owners should be 
applying their post-bloom sprays 
now and helping the young crop 
of fruit get a good clean start. 
Everywhere I have been, the aphid 
population has been at a maxi- 
mum. They should have done all 
the damage they are going to do 
by now. They have been terrible, 
but there seems to always be some- 
thing disturbing all the time. 
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THE:sCEEFRUS INDUSTRY 


ADVERTISEMENT — LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 





Uncle Bill Says: 





The first primary election is over... and a lot of us growers 
has applied our summer application of fertilizer, ’n practically 
all of this application will soon be finished . . . the present shippin’ 
season is nearin’ a close .. . so with our elections now reduced 
to a second primary and then a general election, and with most 
of our grove care reduced to the minimum, it could well be that 
a lot of Florida’s growers will be studyin’ where they can spend 


a little vacation ... or even a big vacation. 


Personally it'll be fine to look forward to relaxin’ a little bit 
... this past season hasn’t been a record-breaker, but prices has 
been purty good and they don’t seem to be any unusual problems 
facin’ us, so we’re not havin’ too much trouble convincin’ ourself 


that we’re in a mighty fine business. 


One thing about the citrus business today it’s a heap different 
than it was before the Citrus Experiment Station and other sim- 
ilar institutions got to where they could offer advice to us growers, 
or before fertilizer companies was able to analyze our needs fer 
us and then recommend the sort of plant food our trees needed 

. compared to the old days when most everything we did to 
produce our crops was mostly guesswork this business today is 


fer easier, though none of us will admit it’s a bed of roses. 


One thing that hasn’t changed fer years is the fact that 


Lyons Fertilizers Produce Maximum Crops of Finest Quality. 


Twenty-six 


“Operation Glorida 
Valencia Mouth” Pro. 
claimed By Governor 


anges are “a 


Noting Florida’s 


vintage crop” and at 
“peak of Governor 
LeRoy Collins on April 27 proclaimed 
the month of May as “Operation Flor- 
ida Valencia Month,” and the 


Citrus Commission 


their goodness,” 


Florida 
launched an inten- 


sive advertising and 
campaign to 


Northern 


merchandising 
consumers and _ the 
trade. 

The drive will be bolstered by Flor- 
ida Citrus Mutual, who will advise its 
10,000 and 


big Valencia push. 


growers shippers of the 

Governor Collins, in a telegram pro- 
claiming “Operation Florida 
Month,” said Florida’s 
plentiful have 


Valencia 
sunshine and 
rain produced a_ vint- 
age crop of Valencia oranges. 

“They 


goodness,” he 


their 
“We 
great 
advantage of 
fruit.” 
Commission, 


are now at peak of 


said. want all 
the citizens of 


have the 


our country to 


enjoying our 
delicious 

The through its 55- 
man field merchandising force, is mak- 
ing immediate with 
store fresh 


contact 
market 
order to 


chain 
fruit 
interest 


and super 


buyers in stimulate 


in the program. 


Classified Ads 


CITRUS TREES—Quality 
and Non-registered 
Popular Varieties 
and Sour Orange 
Complete Planting Service if 
needed. ADAMS CITRUS NURS- 
ERY, Winter Haven, CY 3-6075 


Registered 
Citrus trees 
Rough Lemon 
Root Stocks 


FOR SALE Few extra fine quality 
citrus trees left for June Ist deliv 
ery. Budwood carefully’ selected 
from our groves. Trees grown from 
“seed to trees” in virgin soil, Certi- 
fied Nematode free. Nursery site 
approved State Plant Board. 3M 
Valencia, 3M Pineapple, 400 Ham- 
lin, 300 Murcetts, all om rough 
lemon, 40M rough lemon, 15M sour 
orange liners, will bud your variety 
for Spring 1961 delivery. WADE H. 
WARDLAW, Box 83, Phone 3812, 
Frostproof, Florida. 


PACKING HOUSE MACHINERY 
Out of 5-car packing house Wash- 
ers, Polishers, Steel Sizers, Stamping 
Machine, and many other items not 
listed. Write or phone for list. 

HOLDEN CAWTHEN 
1120 Herndon Phone State 7- 
Leesburg, Florida 


SEVERAL 
Hamlins on 
immediately. 
Grown on virgin 
Board inspected. 
Sutton, GL 3-4476. 


3542 


excellent 
Lemon available 
quote a price. 
soil and Plant 
Large sizes. L. 
Avon Park, Fla. 


THOUSAND 
Rough 
You 


THE 


Valencia or- 


CITRUS 


Tomato Inspection Delayed 

Excessive rainfall and cold weather 
have caused many farmers in Central 
Florida to replant tomato plants for 
a third time this season. As a result, 
State Plant Board inspection of plants 
scheduled for out-of-state movement 
has been delayed almost a month. 


Advertising in The Citrus Industry 
Pays Big Dividends 


Mr. CITRUS Grower 


Are you looking for warmer land for 
your new grove? | have it. 


Western Martin County, between Lake Okee- 
chobee and the Atlantic Ocean. has had NO 
freeze in 20 years bad enough to damage 
citrus. 

The old Bowers grove there is 60 years 
old, and still producing good. Bessemer 
Properties has 900 acres fine bearing groves 
at Port Mayaca, with heavy production, and 
fruit especially suitable for concentrate. 
Bessemer is now planting a large new grove 
east of Indiantown. 

New growers in the area are Alcoma, 
Hood, and others, all now planting. Howard 
of Orlando has 1,000 acres of bearing trees, 
and planting more. 


For LARGE GROWER, I can offer one large 
ranch, 9600 acres, with access to St. Lucie 
eanal for irrigation and drainage. Much of 
it cleared and planted to improved pasture 
grasses. Completely diked, and largely 
cross ditched. Full water control in 60% of 
the land. Could be ready to plant citrus im- 
mediately. Good terms. $200 per acre. 


Smaller growers can select from one sec- 
tion upward, from a 12,850 acre tract, with 
highway-railway frontage. $200 per acre. 
Terms. 


Write or call for map and details. Land 
shown by appointment at your convenience. 
Principals only. 


THURMOND W. KNIGHT 
Realtor 
P. O. Box Riviera Beach 1422 
Telephones: Office V1I4-6485; Res. VI8-2682 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 





SPECIAL! 
SCARCE REGISTERED 
PSOROSIS-FREE STOCK 


3,000 Pineapple on rough lemon 
8,000 Hamlin on rough lemon 


Up to 1%” caliper, $2.00 each. 
Orders of 500 or more delivered 
free. Inspection invited. Call for 
appointment, GLendale 3-4657 
day or GLendale 3-4433, night. 


WARD’S NURSERY, 
INC. 


BOX 846 AVON PARK, FLA. 


INDUSTRY 


May, 1960 


A survey of the middle east coagt 
areas by the Pathology Department 
has turned up no further evidence of 
bacterial blight of chrysanthemums, 


—.., 


Hairy Indigo | 
SEED 


New Crop — High Purity 
and Germination 


Early $25.00 CWT 


Late $22.50 CWT 


LEWIS & VICKERS 


HAINES CITY, FLA. 
Box 1117 Ph. HA 2-1877 


GROVE PROBLEMS? 


Consult Dr. Wolf to bring back and 


keep your grove in top condition, 


Phone or write for free details. 


DR. WOLF’S LABS 
2620 Taylor St. 
HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 


Phone: WA _ 2-2808 


Hamlin, valencia, pineapple and temple 
oranges; orlando and mineola tan- 
gelos for spring or summer plant 
ing. Nemotode free. Prices on re 
quest. Crescent Farms, P. O. Bor 
890, Bradenton, Florida. Telephone 
2-3821 or 2-7004. 


BUDDING YOUR VARIETY OF CIT- 
RUS NOW for Summer and Fall of 
1960 and Spring of 1961 delivery; 
REGISTERED psorosis and xylo 
porosis-free, or non-registered; on 
lemon, sweet, Cleopatra or sour 
stock. Limited quantity of trees still 
available for delivery now. Write 
for prices. GRAND ISLAND NURS: 
ERIES, Box 906, Eustis, Florida. 
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GENUINE PARTS 


GUARANTEED 
SERVICE 


POUNDS TRACTOR C0. 


Your Case and Hardie 
Dealer 


Two Locations: 


3rd & Ave. “D’” — S. W. 
WINTER HAVEN 


102 North Rest Ave. 
AVON PARK 
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FOR CITRUS 


TESTS PROVE: 


More Solids 
Better Control 
Less Defoliation 
High OiltDeposits 
Least Burnage 
Mixes Immediately 
Safest To Use 


DISTRIBUTED IN FLORIDA BY 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 





Consumers 
Like Good Fruit . 


With each passing year it becomes more and 
more evident that the consuming public is be- 
coming more demanding in their insistance 
upon being supplied with the very top quality 
of citrus fruit and the best grades of canned 
and concentrate juices. 


As in all commodities Quality 
brings a premium on citrus fruit 

. and the big majority of Flor- 
ida citrus fruit producers are ex- 
erting every effort to supply the 
sort of fruit which customers de- 
mand and for which they will 
pay a premium. 


Long time users of Lyons Fertilizers will tell 
you that these fertilizers will produce the 
highest quality fruit ... and that the use of 
Lyons Fertilizers in conjunction with proper 
production practices will accomplish this re- 


sult. 


Our Field Service Representatives 
are always glad to consult with 
you regarding any production 
problems . . . without any obliga- 


tion on your part. 


Lyons Fertilizer ¢€ 


Phone 43-10] 
TAMPA FLORID 





